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Sxercues or Amertca—A Narrative of 
a Journey of 5000 miles through the 
Eastern and Western States of America’; 
contained in Eight Reports, addressed 
to thirty-nine English Families, by whom 
the Author was deputed, in June 1817, 
to ascertain whether any, and what part 
of the United States would be suitable 
for their residence, &c. &c. By H. 
Bradshaw Fearon. London, 1818. 
pp. 462. 


Upon the subject of Emigration to Ame- 
rica, which agitates so many minds, this 
is by far the most important publication 
which has yet appeared. The mission 
of the Author ; the hopes and wishes of 
himself and his friends, who are more-, 
over désignated as “ the Friends of Civil 
and Religious Liberty ;” the tone of his 
writing; and, in short, every part of his 
conduct, and every syllable of his Re- 
ports, afford abundant proof of the bias 
with which he visited the United States, 
or, as he chuses to call. that country, 
par excellence, on h’s arrival, “ this Land 
of Liberty.” This land‘to which he and 
his friends desired to transport them- 
selves, in order to avoid the evils they 
apprehended were about to assail Great 
Britain! But though these parties had 
not strength of mind or clearness of in- 
tellect sufficient to enable them to resist 
the contagion of gloomy discontent, and 
see beyond the shadow of temporary 
difficulty, they were not so wildly im- 
prudent as to rush, blindfold, into a 
new and untried course, out of that 
wherein if they felt inconveniences, they 
knew their extent; if they dreaded dan- 
gers, they were aware that, even at last, 
the remedy of flight was in their power. 
They wisely despatched one on whom 
they could rely, to examine personally 
into the advantages and disadvantages 
offered by America, to induce or deter 
from emigration thither from England. 
Mr. Fearon reached New York on the 
6th August, 1817, and left that city on 
the 10th of May last, having made the 
tour indicated in the title We 


have already noticed the disposition of 
his mind: he is democratic in all his 
Opimions. Were any proof necessary, in 
addition to his pursuit and the title as- 
Ts 2 Ne smanianen, we can adduce 
in a ines, . Alderman 
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gives him letters of recommendation ;— 
he thinks highly of and visits Cobbett ; 
—he denominates the King of Spain 
“the infamous Ferdinand ;’’—and he 
speaks as if of a historical truth, of “ the 
murder of American prisoners at Dart- 
mouth !""—* the disgraceful conduct of 
Admiral Cockburn at Havre de Grace!” 
—and “ the buccaneering expedition 
against Washington !” 

This is not a person to see things in a 
light favourable to Britain, and unfa- 
vourable to the United States; but we 
will do him the justice to say that vera- 
city and candour have prevailed over all 
his prepossessions and prejudices, and 
that he has laid before the public the most 
fair, particular, useful, and convincing 
statement which it has yet seen on the 
momentous question of abandoning our 
native country and adopting another. 

The work divides itself into two parts 
for review :—what relates to the main 
subject of Emigration, and the lighter 
aneedotes and observations which imme- 
diately occur in the “‘ Sketches.” Some 
of the latter are so'distinct from the fond 
of the picture, that-we shall detach them 
among our Varieties ; the rest we shall 
trace as we proceed. 

Mr. Fearon’s observations furnish us 
with striking examples of the comfort- 
lessness, oppression, selfishness, venality, 
bigotry, filthiness, immorality, political 
corruption, vanity, villany, barbarity, 
fanaticism, and sundry other attractions 
which are spread over the face of this 
“land of liberty ;” and he records all 
the facts with so grave and palliating a 
manner, that it is only when we look at 
the general muster in our memoranda, 
that we feel, like the King of Brobding- 
nag, when Gulliver describes the inven- 
tion of gunpowder to him, we have 
been listening to an account of “ the 
most odious and pernicious reptiles that 
ever crawled on the face of the earth.” 
It shall be our duty to place a few of 
these features in a proper light. 


New York.—Upon the whole, a walk 
through New York will disappoint an Eng- 
lishman: there is, on the surface of society, 
a carelessness, a laziness, an unsocial in- 
difference, which freezes the blood and 
disgusts the judgment.—Page 11. 

Administration of justice, and judges.— 
Our case (a charge of ill-usage, brought b 
the second steward of the vessel in whic 
the Author went out, inst the Captain,) 
was called ; it was not tried, in consequence 





of, I believe, the well-paid management of 
Counsel. I am informed, on good autho- 
rity, that great corruption exists in these 
minor Courts. The Judge is said to have 
a good understanding with the Constable - 
he receives too, a larger sum in cases 0 
conviction than in those of acquittal. It is 
indisputable that the Constables are re- 
markably anxious for jobs; and that the 
Judge strongly poe in their feelings. 
An important legal officer here (New York,) 
has been long known to practise the most 
disgraceful imposition; but his political 
views are in agreement with those of the 
State Government, and, therefore he re- 
tains his situation.—Page 54. 

I have been present in Courts where this 
(the dependence of Judges upon the Coun- 
sel) has been strikingly injurious to the 
cause of justice. - - - - - - Some of the 
Judges are, doubtless, men of superior 
legal knowledge, and high standing in so- 
ciety; but there are others who certain] 
are not in possession of the former, th 
they may be of the latter qualificatiun; as, 
for instance, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, at Newark, who is a butcher— 
not a butcher retired from business, and 
become a lawyer, but he attends to both 
trades, even on the same day, selling at 7 
o’clock in the morning a leg of mutton, and 
at 11 supplying his customers with a slice of 
Blackstone. Much evil must necessarily 
arise from this heterogeneous admixture of 
ignorance with learning.—Page 318. 

Filth:—After a residence of three days 
at the Hotel (Philadelphia,) I removed to a 
private Y, » in one of the bed- 
rooms of which I am now writing. The 
dining-room of ‘this establishment is gen- 
teel; but the other apartments, and more 
particularly the kitchen, are of a kind not 
much to excite admiration. I perceived here 
what—unpleasant as may be the discovery, 
I think I have observed elsewhere, and— 
worse still, what I fear pervades this new 
world, an affectation of splendour, or what 
may be called style, in those things whieh 
are intended to meet the public eye; with 
a lamentable want even of cleanliness 
in such matters as are removed from 
that ordeal. To this may be added, an 
appearance of uncomfortable - extrava- 
gance, and an ignorance of that kind of 
order and neatness which constitute, in 
the sight of those who have once enjoyed 
it, the principal charm of domestic life.— 
Page 137. 

Immorality.—Of the state of peblic mo- 
rals I find considerable difficulty in formin, 
my judgment. The habits of the peo 
are marked by caution and secrecy. Al- 
though the eyes and ears of a stranger are 
not insulted in the openness of noon-da 
with evidence of hardened profligacy, 
have, nevertheless, reason to believe ig its 
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existence to a very gréat extent; though 
perhaps there is so” Philadelphia parent 
would say to me What a respectable New 
Yorker did—*‘ There is not a father in this 
City. but who is sorry that he has gota 
son!11”. 4172. 

Dishonesty.—No gentleman, (says the 


last of the rules to be observed by all gen- |- 


tlemen 0 choose to board at Lawes’ 
Hotel, Middletown, Kenturky,)—no gen- 
tleman shall take the saddle, bridle, or 
harness of another gentleman, eithout his 
congent.—Page 242. 


ae er this same Inn an instance 
of the shocking barbari(y with which 
slaves are treated in the United States, 
of Which this volume abounds with 
proofs afflicting to humanity, is re- 
lated. 

A few minutes before dinner, my atten- 
tion was excited by the piteous cries of a 
huthan voice, accompanied with the loud 
cracking of a whip. Following the sound, 
I found that it issued from a lug barn, the 
door of which was fastened. Peeping 
through the logs, I perceived the bar- 
keeper, r with a stout man, more 
than six feet high, who was Colonel ——, 
and a tegro-boy about 14 years of age, 
stript naked, receiving the lashes of these 
monsters, who relieved each other in the 
use of a horsewhip: the poor boy fell 
down his knees several times, begging 
and praying that they would not kill him, 
and that he would do any thing they liked; 
this produced no cessation in their evercise. 
At Mr. Lawes arrived, told the 
valiant el, and his humane employer, 
the bar-keeper, to desist, and that the boy’s 
refusal to cut wood was in obedience to his 
(Mr. 'L.’s) directions. Colonel —— said, 
that ‘he did not know what the niggur had 
done, but that the bar-keeper reques‘ed 
his @ssistance to whip Cesar; of course he 
Jent him a hand, being no more than he 
should expect Mr. Lawes to do for him un- 
det similar circumstances.” 

The whole company at dinner sanc- 
tioned this barbarous conduct, and the 

. humane landlord was only angry because 
the mage was not his‘ own, “ but left 
under his care by a friend, and he did 
not like to have a friend's property in- 
jured.” Such treatment of their wretched 
slaves, the Author assures us, is com- 
mion ih Kentucky ; while in the Eastern 
and older States the oppression of all 
pérsons of colour is intolerably grievous. 

Religion.—I feel little hopes of convey- 
ing to you a faithful portraiture of this peo- 
ple, in their religious character: they differ 
essentially from the English Sectaries, in 
being more solemnly bigotted, more in- 
tolerant, aud more ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures. - - - - Ido not discover those dis- 
tinctive marks which are called forth in 
England ‘by Sectarianism. There is not 
the “aristocracy of the establishment, the 
sourness of the Presbyterian, or the sancti- 
fiéd melancholy of the Methodist. A cold 


Y. 








uniform bigotry seems to pervade all par- 
ties; equally inaccessible to a. op- 
— to investigation, and, I fear, indif- 
erent about truth; as it is, even the proud 
Pharisaical Quaker appears under a more 
chilling and more freezing atmosphere in 
this new world. . 

We shall not prosecute these extracts 
further at present, but, in conclusion, 
have to remind our readers of the politi- 
cal and religious feelings of the writer 
from whose pen they are copied. He is 
no traveller infected with British preju- 
dices, but a lover of republicanism, a 
zealous theoretical admirer of the theo- 
retical perfection of the United States’ 
Constitution, and a visitant of America, 
in search of a refuge in that paradise, 
whither he and his friends might escape 
from the ills of England! East and 
West did he wander for five thousand 
miles, and he declares, to the thirty- 
nine families interested in his mission, 
(page 268,) 

I lament to say, that there is not one spot 
in the whole of that vast distance, in which 
I, or indeed any man among you, could be 
induced to make a permanent settlement. 
The white population are the victims of de- 
pied realy wy The native Indians pre- 
sent of course nothing but a picture of meré 
savage life; and the poor negroes suffer 
even more than commonly fells to the lot 
of their oppressed and degraded condition. 

Before closing these remarks, it may 
not be unacceptable to notice, that Mr. 
Fearon encountered several of our Pa- 
triots in America: Cobbett; Mr. H—, 
his friend, a Lancashire cotton-bleacher ; 
Mr. Casey of Liverpool, and young Wat- 
son, Of the first, we shall have occa- 
sion to say something next Saturday. 
The second, Mr. H—, was patriotically 
employed in ‘‘ endeavouring to induce 
this (the American) government to lay 
double duties on all British goods.” 
The third, Mr. Casey, was trying to 
form a Cotton-twist establishment at 
Washington, we suppose on the credit 
he took with him from Liverpool! and, 
though last not least, the renowned 
* Young Watson” was pointed out in 
Carey's Porter House at Pittsburgh. 
His appearance was that of poverty; 
and a reserve which he maintained, ap- 
peared to Mr. Fearon to proceed from 
habit, bespeaking absence of talent. He 
escaped in the ship Venus, which was 
visited by Lavender and another officer 
off Dover, with certain information that 
he was on board :— 

His face was painted; he had on a far- 
mer’s frock-coat, stuffed; shoes without 
heels ; looked stouter, shorter, and younger, 
than described in the proclamation, He 
went on deck, upon knowing that officers 





were looking for him. When he was stand- 
ing by their side, Miss Wilson, a cabin pas- 
senger, fainted. Lavender, ignorant of his 
person, told him to take care of the lady; 
—examined the trunks of all the passen- 
gers, not excepting that of Watson, who 
continued supporting Miss Wilson. 

The other passengers were not in the 
secret till they landed in America ; where 
they learnt that their companion, Tho- 
mas Pearson, whom they used to call the 
proud farmer, was a person of great no- 
toriety. ‘“‘ He has got a situation ina 
school, and receives 501. per annum ; is 
little known, and less regarded.” 





History of the Revolutions of Norway, with 
an Account of the present State of that 
Country, and its relations with Sweden. 
By J. P. G. Catteau Calleville, Knight 
of the Polar Star, Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Stockholm, &c. 

(Taken from the French.) 
It is somewhat surprising that a people 
who by theit remote expeditions have oc- 
casioned important revolutions in the South 
of Europe, whose fleets for a length of time 
desolated foreign shores, a country which 
has been governed by its native Kings, and 
has had its ticular laws, revolutions, and 


t destinies, should not hitherto have fixed the 


attention of our historians. Placed by na- 
ture amidst rocks, forests, and ice, in the 
most ungenial of climates, and on a barren 


} soil, Norway seems to repel the investiga- 


tions of foreign writers, and travellers scarce 
venture to descrite its frozen regions, 
whilst they relate the dangers they encoun- 
tered in their enterprises. Those compilers 
who have enriched the literature of England 
and France with the great Universal His- 
tory, a vast collection of the annals of every 
nation inthe world, did not consider the 
Norwegians worthy of an honour which 
they have withheld from no other people, 
and the history of Norway is confounded in 
their voluminous collection, with the revo- 
lutions of Denmark and Sweden. 
Puffendorff himself, when he wrote for 
the youth of Sweden his Introduction te 
Universal History, evinced equal indiffer- 
ence for the country nearest the kingdom 
in which he was a professor, and the glory 
of the Norwegians remained buried in the 
cumbrous volumes of some other northern 
writers. Gerard Schoéning, the author of 
a History of Norway, in the Danish lan- 
guage, has carried it down to the close of the 
tenth cent The Chronicle of the Kings 
of Norway, by Snorro Sturleson, an_Ice- 
lander, extends to near the end of the 
twelfth; and Torfeus, in his Historia 
rerum Norwegicarum, reaches the year 
1387, the period at which Queen Margaret 
united the three crowns on her own head. 
M. Chatteau Calleville has avenged the 
unjust disdain of our Southern authors. A 
thirty years residence in Scandinavia has 
rendered him familiar with the languages 
of the North, and his intercourse with the 
learned individuals of that peninsula has 
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i 
ided his judgment respecting the works 
he had to consult, and has enabled him to 
guard against the errors and fables which 
obscure the annals of the middle age. From 
the works which we have cited above, a vast 
number of memoirs and biographical nar- 
ratives, and the historians of the neighbour- 
ing countries, he has collected all the facts 
which he now presents to the world. 
The early traditions of all countries bear 
a resemblance to each other, being in gene- 
ral merely a tissue of falsehoods and atro- 
cities. Nations in a state between barba- 
rism and civilization, having only vague 
and false ideas of justice and injustice, are 
eager to possess annals and ancestors which, 
according to their notions, may throw a lus- 
tre over their origin. Our historian begins 
with Odin and another demi-god peculiar 


’ to Norway, called Fornioter, or the Elder 


of the Earth. The posterity of those he- 
roes; who according to custom were dis- 
tinguished by supernatural feats, divided 
among them the million of wretched beings 
whb vegetated on the frozen surface of that 
méiety of the Peninsula, until the ambi- 
tious’ Harald destroyed the host of princes, 
and united under his own dominion all the 
provinces of Norway. This revolution took 
placé in or about the year 863; for the 
chronology of these nations is se uncertain, 
that M. C. Calleville is frequently obliged 
to give merely approximative calculatious. 

But the conquests of Harald present a 
dramatic effect, and the cause’ ig too inte- 
resting to be passed over in silence. En- 
amoured of Gida, the daughter of Prince 
Eric of Hadaland, Harald sent*some per- 
sons of his suite to conduet herte his court. 
“« Tell your master,” replied:the#Princess, 
‘that l am too high born.to he his con- 
cubine, and. that I will never. consent to 
marry him, until he shall réign over the 
whole of Norway, -inste&d: being the 
petty King of a few inces.” Harald 
was not discouraged by this reply; he re- 
garded it as a summons to glery. He as- 
sembled troops, attacked all the deseendants 
of Odin and Fornioter, exterminated them 
one after another, and won the hand of the 
fair Gida. 

But the Norwegians did not all bow under 
the new yoke. A great number took refuge 
on board ships, and sought liberty, fortune, 
and glory, on the seas. The author must 
either fix this political revolution at some 
more remote period, or must not assign it 
as the cause of the emigrations which in- 
fested the coasts of England, France, and 
Italy. The siege of Toulouse and Nantes 
by the Normans took place in 844; the 
city of Paris was taken and pillaged by 
them about the same period, that is to say, 
thirty a previous to the conquests of 
Harald. The author might easily have es- 
tablished a more probable system, by merely 
observing that this revolution gave fresh 
impulse to the piracies of the Normans, 
and enabled them to undertake more im- 
portant expeditions. About this period are 
fixed the second attack of Paris, and the 
Invasion of ae -by the ferocious Rel- 
land. ‘The heir$ of Charlemagne were so 





little to be dreaded, that their renown must 
have emboldened these Norwegian hordes. 
The achievements of Rolland, of Tanered, 
of Robert of Guiscard, and Roger, in Italy 
and Sicily, the incursion of a multitude of 
these adventurers into Palestine, the esta- 
blishment of Bohemond in the principality 
of Austria, are episodes which supply the 
authoy with some interesting pages. 

Returning to the Northern nations, he 
follows the Norwegians in the discovery of 
the Feroe Islands and Iceland, where a re- 
public was established which lasted three 
centuries, and where traces of the Scandi- 
navian language were preserved. Being es- 
tablished by the emigrations of his compe- 
titors, Harald turned his attention wholly 
to the prosperity of his kingdom; he fa- 
voured commerce and industry, built a pa- 
lace, cultivated poetry, and protected the 
poets of his court. Here M. Catteau Calle- 
ville enters into interesting details on the 
Scaldic poetry, the religion, manners, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, of these people. 

Harald, according to the custom of those 
barbarous ages, divided his kingdom 
among his sons, assigning the largest por- 
tion to the eldest. One only was forgotten. 
He had retired to the court of Athelstan, 
King of England. He learnt this division, 
and was incensed at not having been in- 
cluded in it. This son was named Haquin. 
The King of England supplied him with 
ships and men. They were lost in a storm ; 
but he possessed a force still more power- 
ful, namely, the hatred which the Norwe- 

ians bore to his brother, the ferocious 

ric, surnamed A.e-of-blood. Haquin de- 
throned him in 936, and proved hiunself 
worthy toreign. He perfected the laws, im- 
proved the navy, and constructed fortresses 
along the coasts. But he wished to intro- 
duce Christianity into his states, and this 
attempt cost him his crown and his life. 
Harald II. his nephew, succeeded him, 
under the sanguinary influence of the am- 
bitious Guluida, whose crimes were punish- 
ed on the head of the King, her son. 

A usurper, named Haquin, aided by 
Danish troops, at first governed the Nor- 
wegians, as a vassal of Denmark, and soon 
declared his independence ; but, as the his- 
torian observes, he forgot to legitimatize his 
usurpation by labouring for the welfare of 
his people ; he abused his power in the most 
outrageous way, and took no precautions to 
mask his tyranny. Olaiis Trygueson, a de- 
scendant of Harald, assembled a great num- 
ber of his partisans, and the bleeding head 
of Haquin was presented to him by the 
tyrant’s own servant. QOlaiis had the jus- 
tice to doom the murderer to death. This 
new revolution, which took place 995, was 
succeeded by the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, which the new monarch professed. 
But as this was brought about by means of 
—— and crimes, he at once pol- 

uted the throne which he restored, and the 
altar which he wished to edify. 

At this period, Erie Thorwaldson, a Nor- 
wegian navigator, penetrated as far as Green- 
land, and gave that name to the country, 
where he founded a colony. Another ves- 





sel touched at land still more remote, 
called Winland, which, with some reason, 
is presumed to belong to the continent of 
America. The latter discovery was attended 
by no important result, and Greenland alone 
was inhabited. A haughty woman, named 
Sigrida, reigned over some domains situated 
between Sweden and Norway. She burnt 
to death, ‘in a palace, two prinees Who had 
the presumption to aspire to her hand. 
Olaiis, King of Norway, was not'dismayed 
by this. He asked her hand in mérriage, 
and obtained it. But inthe ¢ontraet he 
wished to stipulate that shieshoald become 
a Christian. On hererefi comply with 
this condition, the enraged“ King struck 
her, and the marriage Was aéeordingly bro- 
ken off;. but he subsequéntly paid with the 
loss of his head, for this Of Seandina- 
vian gallantry. The haughty Sigrida mar- 
ried the King of Denmark, 

of Olaiis into a snare, and left 
native but te die with glory. 


gians lamented his fate. bss oe Pega 
much from his reign, and were dy in- 
debted to him for the city of Drontheim, 
the first in the country. At his death his 
dominions devolved to the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, who permitied the two 
sous of the usurper, Haquin, to establish 
themsdives in some of the provinces, 
with she title of their lieutenants. The 
anecdote of Sigrida is otherwise related b 
Puffendorff, in his History of Sweden; an 
this is not the only instance in which M. 
Catteau Calleville differs from him; but 
each writer has his own, authorities, and if 
we are to give credit to him who throws 
most interest over his narrative, the advan~ 
tage rests with the new historian. 
(To be concluded in our nezt.) 









Shipwreck of the Oswego, and Sufferings 
of the Crew among the Arabs. 4to. 
pp. 372. 

(Concluded from our last.) 


Our first notice of this volume reached 
that point where four of the crew of the 
Oswego were left in the hands of the 
Arab crowd collected about the wreck ; 
and the other ten, including their com- 
mander, driven off, unconscious of their 
destination, under the merciless domi- 
nion of the seven ruffians who originally 
captured them, and whose property they 
now were. As before, we shall proceed to 
condense the Narrative, giving the pro- 
minent incidents, and connecting them 
without that minuteness of detail in 
which authors are apt to indulge, though 
readers could often dispense with their 
being so circumstantial. 

They first shaped their course S.W., and 
having pre a camel to carry their bag- 
gage, they turned eastward, and marched 
over the old ground, on the 9th and 10th 
of April. One of the Arabs left them, and 
soon returned with about half a bushel of 
sweet berries, and an animal about the size 
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of a half-grown goat. Its head, skin, and 
legs, they took off immediately, opened 
and quartered it,’laid it on the sand, and 
covered it over with hot sand and a fire of 
dry sticks to cook it. The guts, in their 
raw state, were thrown to the poor pri- 
soners, who were suffering more from 
thirst than hunger, having been long with- 
out water. ‘This nauseous food being warm 
and moist, these unhappy men were fain to 
chew it after picking off the fat. It was 
their last meal for five days. After finish- 
ing their own repast the Arabs threw the 
bones to tue Christian dogs, but there was 
not an ounce of meat on the whole. From 
the llth to the 14th was only a repetition 
and aggravation of miseries. Almost 
without water during the burning heat of 
day, without covering (except sometimes 
drifting sand) during the inclemency of the 
night, forced onward at the rate of from 30 
to 35 miles daily, and nearly destitute of 
food, nothing could exceed the wretched- 
ness of their condition. A pond of putrid 
water, as thick as common gruel, was a 
luxury beyond estimation; and the twigs 
‘of a shrub, like dwarf thorn, and a patch 
of barley in the milk which they came 
to on the 13th, were gratefully acknow- 
ledged as blessings from heaven. With 
the raw grain, the Arabs, for the first time 
showing them any kindness, assisted them 
to fill their stomachs. Patches of wild oats 
were also scen here and there in these desert 
places,-as, their journey lengthened. On 
the 14th, after theirlong and never-forgotten 
morning prayers, the Arabs discharged the 
camel and its owner, and loaded their cap- 
tives with the luggage, but they were now 
too faint and exhausted for the labour, and 
neither threats nor blows had power to urge 
them on. Parched with thirst, life itself 
seemed worth no more than a tumbler of 
water; and their cruel task-masters were 
compelled to relieve them from their bur- 
thens, the =~ part of which they buried 
in the sand. Two or three miles further, 
they arrived at an encampment of several 
hundred natives with their wives and faini- 
lies. Here they foun: in slavery an Eng- 
lishman, about 19, named George, and two 
boys, Jack, and Laura a mulatto, all be- 
. longing to the ship, the Martin, Hall, of 
London, cast away on that coast more than 
a year before. The meeting was of the most 
ecting kind. 


Ahomed, the Chief of this tribe, pur- 
chased all the prisoners, except the two 
Blacks, whom the mountainee:s would not 

» sell, but carried back with them into the 
desert. Mr. Paddock having ascertained 
from George and Laura that whenever the 
Arabs returned from Swearah, (a European 
settlement, which they sometimes visited, 
and which turned out to be Mogadore,) 
they always talked of Consul Gwin, tasher 
Court, -tasher Jackson, tasher Foxcroft, 
and others, made use of this information to 
impress on Ahomed the belief that he was 
acquainted with these parties, and would 
be ransomed if taken to that port. He thus 
prevailed upon him to speculate on the 
price of their deliverance, and proceed ta- 











wards Swearah. Meanwhile they had some 
opportunities to observe the customs of the 
people ainong whom it was their misfortune 
to be thrown. 

The encampment was as far west and 
south as the Arab herdsmen could find 
pasture. It was on the edge of the desert, 
and consisted of about ninety-seven tents, 
averaging eight inmates to each. They 
had 30 camels, 50 fine horses, and 1000 
sheep and goats. The men are thin and 
spare; the wo:nen, on the contrary, lusty, 
but short, and with monstrous breasts 
very much exposed ; as, indeed, are their 
whole persons, their only clothing being a 
a short loose shirt or haick descending from 
the bosom tothe knees. Every where they, 
in particular, treated the captives with great 
inhumanity, glad, as it were, to wreak their 
evil passions on beings more degraded than 
themselves. 

At night, wien the flocks return from 
browzing, they range themselves with per- 
fect regularity, at the tents of their respee- 
tive owners, when the women milk first the 
camels, and then the lesser animals. The 
milk is kept all together in the skin of a 
goat, and the following is their disgusting 
method of churning. When the skin is 
half full, the woman blows it up tight like 
a bladder, and ties it. It is then suspended 
to the ridge of the tent, and agitated suffi- 
ciently. The butter-milk is poured off, 
and the woman, introducing her hand, 
claws off the butter adhering to the skin, 
which is about the colour of the arms em- 
ployed in making it. 

On the 17th the encampment broke up, 
and moved twelve miles, the women per- 
forming all the labour. Arrived at their 
new site, the men sat down in a circle and 
smoked and told stories, which it seems is 
their invariable practice. One pipe serves 
the community, each taking a whiff in rota- 
tion. Here was married one of the tribe, 
called Abdalla, who, according to the ac- 
count of Jack and Laura, only a fortnight 
before had murdered his former wife, for 
lending his knife to another of the tribe.— 
«© Do you not know,” said he to her, ‘* that 
you have no business to meddle with any 
thing belonging to me? I willsee if I can’t 
have a wife who will obey my commands 
better.” Having a club ia his hand, he 
struck her upon the breast, and continued 
to beat her as long as there was any breath 
in her. Nobody interfered, though her 
shrieks were heard by the whole tribe. In 
the evening she was buried. The women 
measured co length, her breadth across the 
arms, and her whole thickness, as exactly 
as they could, and dug a grave to fit her, no 
deeper than her breadth, and put her in 
sideways, naked. They then trod the body 
down with their feet, till the upper part was 
level with the surface of the earth; a tumu- 
lus of stones was cast upon this barbarous 

rave, to preserve the corpse from the wild 
peasts. Abdalla, for not having first com- 
plained to the Chief, of his: wife’s disobe- 
dience, after which, if she offended, he was 
legally at liLerty to destroy her at his plea- 
sure, was punished in a fine of four sheep, 
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which were dressed for a general supper. 
Thus absolved, he again entered into the 
state of wedlock. The ceremony is not 
very clearly described. Leaving the Priest, 
the bride, whom he had blindfolded, was 
led to a tent with a white flag, where her 
amiable consort set her on a mat, and said 
to her, ‘* You are at home.” He then left 
her; and, having a piece of white cloth, in 
the form of a turban, tied round his head, 
he joined the company in their singing, 
shouting, and firing of guns. At night 
they feast in front of the tent, on boiled 
meal and milk, and sheep cooked and eaten 
without spice or salt. After midnight they 
retire, and the bridegroom visits his spouse, 
takes off the bandage, and shews himself 
to her by the light of the fire, to satisfy 
her as to his identity; he then blinds her 
again and withdraws. She continues in 
this utter darkness for a week, visited daily 
by all the women who choose. One cooks 
her victuals, &c. till the ceremony ends 
by her being brought out to the light of 
day. 

A sort of tournament, consisting of all 
the expertness of Arab cavalry, of firing 
at the mark, leaping, smoking, and sing- 
ing, took place on this occasion ; and Mr. 
Paddock has his astonishment excited by 
their feats of horsemanship. But he was 
more interested in their again setting out on 
the 24th, with the exception of the hapless 
George, under the direction of Ahomed’s 
brother. They were now told that they 
were the property of about twenty of the 
tribe. This march was something like the 
former, for the endurance of privations and 
sufferings. At night, however, they gene- 
rally reached a friendly camp. On the se- 
cond day they observed a custom of every 
Arab to throw a stone, in passing, upon 
the tomb of a famous person: the one they 
saw this day was about thirty feet in diame- 
ter, at the base, and as much in height. 
The natives carry stones a long way when 
they are approaching these monuments.— 
By the 27th they reached a fertile country, 
with a tolerable population. Their masters 
rested here, and wished to employ them in 
reaping a large tract of grain belonging to 
Ahomed, but seeing no chance of release 
from slavery, if they made themselves use- 
ful, they steadily persevered in spoiling all 
the work to which they were set, saying 
they were seamen, and knew nothing of 
husbandry. The Arabs tried to starve them 
into submission, but even hunger they re- 
sisted; and, at length, to bring matters to 
a crisis, they marched off in a body, and, 
when threatened with death if they did not 
turn, they refused, declaring that life and 
death were equal to them in their present 
deplorable condition. The Arabs, upon this, 
penned them up in a large square building, 
where a sister of Ahomed’s dwelt, and where 
they were growled at, scantily fed, and em- 
ployed in gathering wood, grinding corn, 
me other domestic drudgery. Pat fared 
the best, under these circumstances, for, 
Irishman-like, he contrived to ingratiate 
himself with the women, and was stuffed 


with meal for singing, dancing, and playing 
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antics for their amusement, when their ty- 
rants were out of sight. 

Curiosity attracted many of the natives 
round to visit and stare at them in their new 
abode; but, on the Ist of May, Ahomed 
himself arrived, bringing with him a third 
English boy named Bob, and changed the 
face of affairs. After renewiag their com- 
pact about ransom, the party were once 
more put in march on the 4th,* having 
changed some of their owners, and belong- 
ing now to eighteen inall who accompanied 
them. The crops hereabouts were very 
luxuriant ; the whent being in some places 
above six feet high. The grain is preserved 
in the sheaf in vaults under ground, care- 
fully covered. 

In one of their conversations, Ahomed 
told a story of the destruction of about 500 
shipwrecked Europeans, after a contest of 
several days, in which the Arabs lost a 
hundred men; and Captain Paddock thinks 
this must have been the crew who built the 
huts described in the preceding part of the 
volume. (See our last Number.) 


As they went on, the country improved, 
and they were better treated. Olive and 
fig trees, gardens and reservoirs, and even 
considerable towns, were seen. One of the 
latter, which they approached, was inha- 
bited by a peaceable sect called Foulahs, 
who would hold no intercourse with the 
other Arabs, not even to give them water, 
though they allowed them to take it. 

On another occasion, they crossed a 
swarm of locusts, about half a mile in 
breadth, crawling along in a straight line, 
of which no a was visible. They were 
about three inches in length, and were sup- 
posed to be young ones, as they had not 
the use of wings. A more horrid adventure 
occurred in Ahomed’s brother beating his 
wife to death, as Abdalla had done, for not 
giving the prisoners two pots of meal, as he 
iad ordered her. They were also kept in a 
state of horrible ap reheusion, by the fre- 
quent appearance oe a well-mnounted stran- 
ger who was desirous of buying them, in 
order to carry them as slaves into the in- 
terior, where the plague had rendered a 
supply needful. This chapman had more 
than once staggered Ahomed’s purpose, 
but, after causing many dreadful alarms, he 
finally disappeared. ; 

Their sorrows, however, now drew to- 
wards a close. Having passed through a 
wood, and across a fine river, they were 
on the llth, conducted to Santa Cruz. 
where the Moorish Governor entertained, 
them most hospitably, and ordered Ahome 4 
at his peril, to have them at Swearah (“Mlo- 
gadore) in three days. Inthe route, Teaver 
theless, a very: great difficulty aro h 
Arab: i i pro 
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was agreed that Captain Paddock, Ahomed, 
and a Moor, should proceed to Mogadore, 
to settle this matter, leaving the rest of the 
party as a pledge of fidelity. Mr. Paddock 
conjures up a few phantoms even after this ; 
but having them now on safe ground, our 
interest, pity, and fears, are no longer to 
be excited, as they were inthe deserts. He 
arrived at his destination, having travelled 
575 miles ; and though the American Con- 
sul (a Genoese) had been sent away by the 
Emperor, he met, in the British Consul 
Gwin, and the British merchants, Court, 
Jackson, and Foxcroft, the friends he had, 
so fortunately for him and _ his men, pre- 
sumed upon in the wilds of Africa. The 
Messrs. Court paid theransoms agreed upon, 
and in three days the whole party was in 
Mogadore, receiv'ng every kindness and 
consolation. Laura and Bub joined a por- 
tion of their old messmates, previously re- 
deemed; Jack apostatized, and became 
Mahomedan; and Pat, meeting with a 
countryman, a cooper by trade, settled 
with him, rather than return to his native 
land. The American Consul-General at 
Tangier, as speedily as he could, came for- 
ward to aid his fellow citizens in distress ; 
and, in July or August, with the indis- 
pensable permission of the Emperor, those, 
not already disposed of, sailed for Lisbon ; 
whence they were restored to the United 
States, at the cost of 1700 dollars for their 
ransom and provision. 

Thus ends the Narrative, of which we 
have given a faithful abridgment, with- 
out observation on the things which 
strike us as perhaps a little mistated, 
owing to the book’s being’ written about 
seventeen years after the events occurred. 
There are two anecdotes with which we 
shall conclude. A stranger, whom Cap- 
tain Paddock met at Mr. Jackson’s table, 
informed him of the fate of his money- 
keg in the barrel of beef. The Arabs 
had a ferocious battle for the dollars 
when discovered, and many were wound- 
ed, it was thought mortally. ‘They then 
staved all the other barrels, in scarch of 
treasure. But their greatest mistake 
was in supposiag that a ship must be 
loaded with something valuable; under 
which notion they took out the ballast of 
the Oswego, and divided it fairly among 
them. The other incident is more af- 
fecting. When the forlorn Americans 
first left the vessel, there were two 
pieces of Irish tabinet, intended by the 
Master as a present for his wife, about 
to be left behind, when one of the Blacks 
snatched them up and vowed they should 
yet be worn by her. By a wonderful 
chance, these very pieces were offered to 
sale by an Arab, to Consul Gwin and 
one of the merchants of Mogadore, 
while Mr. Paddock was in their com- 
pany. The fate of the faithful Black, 
and the re-appearance of these articles, 
almost rendered sacred by circumstances, 





brought tears from his eyes, and the 
story from his tongue. In the evening 
he found one of the pieces in his chest, 
and his wife did wear it for many years. 
Thus even in lesser matters we see— 
——-~‘* There’s a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.’”’ 








AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Alexander Wilson. 


( Continued.) 


We are tempted to make further ex- 
tracts from this work, of which, as we 
stated in our introductory notice, we are 
not aware that two copies have yet 
reached England. In France it has ex- 
cited very considerable attention ; and 
the Bibliotheque Universelle, whose re- 
marks upon it we have adopted, in so 
far as they agreed with our own judg- 
ment, is loud in its praise. It is certainly 
an extracrdinary production for any 
individual; but when we reflect that 
that individual was originally a mecha- 
nic (a Weaver in Paisley,) our astonish- 
ment increases, and we not only admire 
his wonderful industry, but his genius— 
for the man who painted the picture of 
the Bald-faced Eagle in our last Number 
had the mind of a poet. 

The Mocking Bird. 

Turdus Polyglottus. Vol. I. page 13. 
The plumage of the Mocking-Bird, ye. 
none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy 
or brilliant in it; and, had he nothing else 
to recommend him, would scartely entitle 
him to notice, but his figure is well propor- 
tioned, and even handsome. The ease, ele- 
gance, and rapidity of his movements, the 
auimation of his eye, and the intelligence 
he displays in listening, and laying up les- 
sons from almost every species of the fea- 
thered creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his 
genius. To these qualities we may add 
that of a voice full, strong, and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, 
from the clear mellow tones of the Wood 
Thrush, to the savage scream of the Bald 
Eagle. In the measure and accent, he 
faithfully follows his originals. In force 
and sweetness of expression, he greatly 
improves upon them. In his native groves, 
mounted on the top of a tall bush or half- 
grown tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, 
while the woods are already vocal with a | 
multitude of warblers, his admirable song 
rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to his music alone, to 
which that of the others seems a mere ac- 
companiment, Neither is this strain alto- 
gether imitative. His own native notes, 
which are easily distinguishable by such as 
are well acquainted with those of our various 
song birds, are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consist 
of short expressions of two, three, or at 
the most five or six syllables, generally in- 
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terspersed with imitations, and all of them 
uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, 
and continued with undiminished ardour 
for half an hour, or an hour, at a time. His 
expanded wings and tail glistening with 
white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action 
arresting the eye, as his song most irresist?- 
bly does the ear, he sweeps round with 
enthusiastic ecstasy—he mounts and de- 
scends as his song swells or dies away ; and, 
as my friend Mr. Bartram has beautifully 
expressed it, ‘‘ He bounds aloft with the 
celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or 
recal his very soul, expired in the last ele- 
vated strain.” While exerting himself, a 
bystander, destitute of sight, would suppose 
that the whole feathered tribe had assem- 
bled together on a trial of skill, each striv- 
ing to produce his utmost effect, so perfect 
are his imitations. He many times deceive 
the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are notwithin milesofhim, 
but whose notes he exactly imitates : even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed on 
by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed 
by the fancied calls of their mate , or dive, 
with precipitation, into the depth of 
thickets, at the scream of what they suppose 
to be the Sparrow Hawk. 

The Mocking-bird loses little of the 
power and energy of his song by confine- 
ment. In his domesticated state, when he 
commenices his career of song, it is impos- 
sible to stand by uninterested. He whistles 
for the dog; Czsar starts up, wags his 
tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen 
hurries about with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect her 
injured brood. The barking of the dog, the 
mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him 
by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He runs over 
the quiverings of the Canary, and the clear 
whistlings of the Virginia Nightingale, or 
Redbird, with such superior execution and 
effect, that the mortified songsters feel their 
own inferiority and become altogether si- 
lent, while he seems to triumph in their 
defeat by redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, how- 
ever, in the opinion of some, injures his 
song. His elevated imitations of the Brown 
Thrush are frequently interrupted by the 
crowing of cocks ; and the warblings of the 
Blue-bird, which he exquisitely manages, 
are mingled with the screamings of swal- 
lows, or the cackling of hens; amidst the 
ease melody of the Robin, we are sud- 
denly surprised by the shrill reiterations of 
the Whip-poor-will ; while the notes of the 
Killdeer, Blue Jay, Martin, and twenty 
others, succeed with such imposing reality, 
that we look round for the originals, and 
discover, with astonishment, that the sole 
performer in this singular concert is the 
admirable bird now betore us. During this 
exhibition of his powers, he spreads his 
wings, expands his tail, and throws him- 
self around the cage in all the eestasy of 
euthusiasm, .secming not only to sing, but 








to dance, keeping time to the measure of 
his music. Both in his native and domesti- 
cated state, during the solemn stillness of 
night, as soon as the moon rises in silent 
majesty, he begins his delightful solo ; and 
serenades us the livelong night with a tull 
display of his vocal powers, making the 
whole neighbourhood ring with his inimi- 
table medley. 
(To be continued.) 
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History of the Assassins (in German,) from 
Oriental Sources. By Joseph Von Ham- 
mer. 


The name of the dynasty of the Assassins 
cannot be entirely unknown to any one who 
has even a superficial knowledge of the his- 
tory of the middle ages ; and yet it may be 
said, that till within these few years we 
had but an imperfect and confused idea of 
the origin, the constitution, the doctrine, 
and the history of this dynasty, famous for 
the atrocious crimes of which it was guilty, 
and which have caused its name to be held 
in horror, both in the East and in the West. 
A memoir, read in 1809, in the Class of 
History and ancient Literature of the Insti- 
tute, on the Dynasty of the Assassins, and 
the Origin of their Name, and of which 
an extract was inserted in the Moniteur of 
the same year (No. 210,) again called the 
attention of the learned to this political in- 
stitution, which is unique in its kind; and 
the Orientalist owes to this circumstance, 
the History of the Ismaelians of Persia 
(extracted from the great work of Mirk- 
hond,) published in Persian and French, in 
the 9th volume of the ‘* Notices and Ex- 
tracts gf Manuscripts,” by M. Jourdain, 
whose recent loss is bewailed by the Muses 
of the East; two memoirs of M. Etienne 
Quatremere, one of which is inserted in the 
2d volume of his Historical and Geographi- 
cal Memoirs on Egypt, the other in the 4th 
volume of the “ Mines of the East ;” and, 
lastly, the work of M. Von Hammer now 
before us. 

M. Von Hammer has gone deeply into 
the subject, and added to the facts already 
known, a great number of details which 
contribute to throw more light on the 
whole, and to complete the historical pic- 
ture of this sect. He has also given a brief 
sketch of the Mahometan religion, of its 
dogmas, of the political constitution of 
Islamism, and of the sects which have torn 
it almost from its very birth. The 
Ismnelians of Persia, or Assassins, are only 
a branch of the sect of Ismaelians, which, 
under varions names, suchas the Fatemites, 
Druzes, Nosairis, &c. has often acted a 
great part in the religious and political 
history of Mahometanism. M. Von Ham- 
mer makes known several very curious and 
hitherto unpublished facts relative to this 
sect. We do not think it necessary to pro- 
long this article by going into the criti- 
cism of M, Silvestre de Sacy, who declares 








that ‘the narrative of M. Von Hammer 
leaves little or nothing to be wished.” 


La Luciade, ou PAne de Lucius de Patras, 
with the Greek text, revised _after seve- 
ral Manuscripts. 

Few authors were more constantly read and 

studied by the Greeks of the lower empire 

and of the middle ages than Lucian. His 
works, from their very first appearance, were 
sought after with an avidity which even 
made the reading of the classic Greek au- 
thors negleeted. The variety of the subjects 
which he had chosen, his warmth and ori- 
ginality, the bon mots and the ingenious 
traits which he has so profusely displayed, 
the grace and facility of his style; lastly, 
the tone of lightness and raillery which 
he always preserved while speaking on the 
gravest subjects, the tone which so highly 
pleases superficial minds, soon raised his 
works to be almost universally in vogue. 

The consequence of this was, that Lucian 

had many imitators, some of whom were so 

happy as to baffle the sagacity of their con- 
temporaries and of posterity. Among 
the writings hitherto ascribed to Lucian, the 

tale entitled the 4ss, or Lucius, held a 

distinguished rank. The original fable on 

which it is founded, the charms of a de- 
lightful narration, and the licentious details 
which are scattered through it, and were not 
too gross for former ages, has caused it to 
be considered by the lovers of antiquity as 

a piece singular in its kind. 

This new edition, accompanied by‘criti- 
cal notes and a translation, we owe to the 
profound and ingenious Hellenist who has 
already shewn so much sagacity in his edition 
of the tale of Longus, and especially in his 
edition and translation of the two treatises 
of Xenophon upon Cavalry. We can assure 
the friends of Greek literature that this 
last performance is superior to those we 
have mentioned. 

M. Courier, the editor, discusses in his 
preface, in a new and striking manner, the 
question, whether this tale is really by Lu- 
cian; a question which even the learned pa- 
triarch Photius has left undecided. M. 
Courier is of opinion, that Lucius, having 
first composed this tale nearly as we have 
it, afterwards attempted to add other pieces 
to it, and thus spoiled his first perform- 
ance. 

The edition of the text has had as much 
pains taken with it, as if it had been that 
of a classic of the first order. The editor 
has earefully collated six manuscripts be- 
sides the editio princeps of Florence, 149, 
which may pass for a manuscript: and he 
has collected all the various readings, and 
placet! them either at the bottom of the 
pages or in notes. Besides the service done 
to the text of his author, disfigured by 
transcribers, and left incorrect by preced- 
ing critics, M. Courier has incidentally ree- 
tified a great number of texts of above 
thirty of the principal Greek authors; and 
his explanatory notes, which are generally 
very short, and written in a bold and deci- 
sive manner, evince not only extensive read- 
ing, but a degree of tact, taste, feeling, an 
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knowledge of the subtleties and delicacies 
of the Greek language, of which there are 
few examples. 

With respect to the French translation it 
was a difficult and delicate task, during 
which his pen must have frequently hesi- 
tated. Without examining whether he did 
right to undertake it, we may observe, 
thet le might have excused himself from 
translating all; and since he has judged it 

roper to leave in blank one passage that 
1s too gross, he might have done the same 
with others which are no less so. He has, 
however, adopted a method which shews 
his judgment. The free details contained 
in the Luciad, if gravely expressed in the 
French of the present day, would have been 
intolerable; he has felt that to make them 
supportable, it was necessary to imitate the 
ancient forms, as the Greek author himself 
had done, and to cover these details with 
that varnish of antiquity which excuses so 
many things. He has therefore borrowed 
the language of which La Fontaine has given 
the model in his Tales, and the Princess of 
Navarre in her Novels ; and he has in gene- 
ral imitated this antiquated style with great 
taste and felicity. 


Elemens, &c. Elements of the History of 
French Literature, till the middle of the 
17th century. By A. de Charbonniéres. 

Of this work, the defects of which appear, 

from the review of it, to be chiefly defects 

of omission and classification, M. Ray- 
nouard says, ‘* Such as it is, the work of 

M. de Charbonnitres is much more instruc- 

tive than those which have hitherto been 

published on the same subject. The author 
may greatly improve by completing the ar- 
ticles respecting the prose writers, and b 

ccopting a division, which, by classing pe 
kind, may render the study of the ancient 
monuments of our verse and prose more 

easy to those who may wish to acquire a 

sufficient idea of our Fant previously 

to the time of Louis 14th, to enable them- 
selves justly to'appreciate the literary won- 
ders of that great age.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEMORABILIA OF 1818. 
Mr. Eprror, 

There are many matters of daily occur- 
rence which pass rapidly into oblivion, 
without attracting even a moment's no- 
tice; yet do some of these bubbles upon 
the stream of time merit a slight glance 
ere they burst and mingle in the indis- 
tinguishable tide for ever. I have picked 
the following from the Journals of the 
last month, and submit them to you. 

I am, &c. 
Maepie. 





_ Church bells are rung on the entrance 
inte a town, in a post-chaise, of an 

low blackguard who has walked ten 
miles a day more than any common in- 


friend by “ hitting his adversary sense- 
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dividual would do, for eight successive 
days, Sundays included. i 

An Amateur Clergyman patronizes a 
boxing match, by betting 100 guineas 
on Cabbage of Bristol, who won for his 


less.” —Michaelmas Day. 

A fruit show regularly advertised to 
take place on Sunday, in the vicinity of 
London. 

By sending to a Grocer's shop for 
black tea, you obtain a der leaves—for 
green, sloe leaves dried with copperas. 
This encourages home manufactories, 
instead of dealing with the arrogant 
ko-tou-forcing Chinese ! 

For heating foreign coffee you get nu- 
tritive vegetable powder of native horse 
beans. 

Flour of mustard is altered into flour 
and mustard; being much less pungent, 
and therefore more agreeable, as it never 
brings tears into your eyes, nor bites 
your children’s tongues. 

Yellow ochre modifies the intolerable 
heat of ginger; and rapeseed (divested 
of its oil) does the same good office for 
pepper. Wine is made of every thing, 
except grapes. And, in short, in this en- 
lightened era, there is not one article of 
commerce sold in its genuine coarse 
state, unimproved by the arts and 
sciences of modern ingenuity. 

A Judge upon the bench says that 
children ought to be hanged for thefts ! 
and it is now customary for the Catch- 
poles, after the verdicts are pronounced, to 
instruct the court whether the prisoners 
deserve rigour or mercy. Smollett’s 
ladder to promotion is therefore no cari- 
cature—as the Turnkey is a friend or 
foe, he influences the Police-oficer, who 
influences the Judge, who influences the 
Home Secretary, who influences the 
Prince, and men are pardoned or exe- 
cuted as willeth the Gaoler!!!—The fa- 
miliarity and sort of slang with which 
convicts are often addressed from the 
seat of judgment is very injurious to its 
solemnity and dignity. It is well re- 
proved in the following original 


IMPROMPTU 
On reading the close of an Old Bailey Re- 
port, stating ‘* The R then said, 
Prisoner you are much too clever a man 
to be suffered to remain in this country.” 
The R resolved, after grave consultation, 
That Nott was too clever to stay in the nation ; 
No Talents, in leaving the realm, would complain, 
If his own are the standard of who should remain. 
A Reformer somewhere about Read- 
ing thus defines his object: ““ The term 
revolution I spurn, because I have no such 
intention. 1 urge and support reform in 
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Our business is not to insist on persenal 
likings or dislikings, but te hang to- 
gether for the great object of removing the 
WHOLE sysTEM, of which the very basis 
is corruption.” Simpletons have thought 
that “‘ removing a whole system” Was 
* revolution” !! 

The British Museum has recently 
made many invaluable acquisitions in 
the arts and literature, and-yet continues 
the irregular practice of throwing its 
doors open to the public gratuitously. 
This is highly reprehensible, as all aur 
other national institutions, palaces, 
churches, tombs, &c. take full prices for 
admission, like theatres, exhibitions and 
shows, which evidently prevents many 
improper persons from visiting them. 

Poor Miss Angelina M * ** *! De- 
serted by that deceiver L——, after he 
had gained her affections; she resolved 
on self-destruction, and, contriving to 
purchase a phial of laudaxum at the 
chemist's, the wretched girl swallowed 
the whole draught. Soon were its fatal 
effects visible on this victim of love, who 
thus precipitated herself, at the of 
nineteen, and full of beauty, towards the 
grave. To her distracted family she 
now disclosed the dreadful secret, and 
medical aid was called in; but, alas! in 
vain, for the quantity of the oblivious 
poison, and the length of time it had 
been taken, forbade the hope of counter- 
acting its effect. The hapless Angelina 
suffered gt wey 2 pangs, but a deep 
sleep soon closed her agonies—When 
she awoke next morning, however, 
though with a violent headach, she was 
not sorry to find herself in the land of the 
living, owing to the pseudo opium havin 
been entirely adulterated, as usual, anc 
the extract of poppy, to supply its nar- 
cotic power, forgotten. By this curious 
coincidence, the adulterer saved the victim 
of the seducer. 

A Prince of the blood-rayal, and se- 
veral distinguished Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, suffer a Quack to delude the un- 
wary, by daily advertising his nostrums 
as sanctioned by them, at the head of a 
public institution which does not exist 
How humane it is that they lend only 
their names. 





ROYAL EVENING CONVERSATIONS, 
OR 
LESSONS ON THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 
(Attributed to Frederic HI. of sgia, as 
addressed to his Ne hew and eir ap- 
parent, afterward Frederic IV.) 


To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 


Sir, 
In transmitting to you this concluding 








order to prevent revolution. - - - - - » 





portion of the R,E.C. I take the opporta- 
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nity of expressing my obligations both to 
and to Messrs. Bensley, your printers, 
Tor the attention paid to my preceding com- 
munications ; — of repeating to the author 
of the extracts my former assurance, that, 
wherever I have, either directly or in- 
directly, noticed any difference between his 
version and mine, I was actuated by no 
other motive than that of self-defence: and 
I can truly say, with the * Roman his- 
torian, on a nearly similar occasion, [Hec] 
** adjeci, non ut arguerem, sed ne arguerer.” 
Lan, Sir, &c. 

Joun Carey. 

West Square, October 19. 


State Policy—continued, from No. 90. 


Second Principle. 

To conttact alliances with the sole view 
of promoting our own advantage, is a state 
axiom: and there is no potentate on earth 
who is justifiable in neglecting it. Hence 
it follows, as a natural consequence, that 
find must break off any alliance, when we 
we it prejudicial to our interests. 

In my first war with the Empress Queen, 
I abandoned the French, because, by that 
defection, I gained Silesia. Had 1 con- 
ducted them to the gates of [+ ], 
they never would have bestowed on me so 
valuable a boon.—Some years after this, I 
formed a new alliance with them, because 
I felt an inclination to attempt the conquest 
of Bohemia, and therefore wished to secure 
the good-will of France, in case of emer- 
gency.—In the sequel, I neglected the friend- 
ship of that nation, to form a connexion 
with t another, which offered me greater 
advantages.— When once, my dear Nephew, 
Prussia shall have || made her fortune, she 
may then affect a regard for good-faith and 
consistency—a characteristic, which, at 
most, is suitable only to powerful states, 
and petty sovereigns. 

I have already told you, my dear Nephew, 
that ‘“ Policy” is nearly synonymous with 
“* Knavery:” and such really is the fact. 
Yet you will find persons, who, with the 
greatest sincerity imaginable, have formed 
to themselves a certain system on the sub- 

- ject, by which they reconcile it with the 
dea of probity. You may therefore safely 
trust to your embassadors in every possible 
ease. I have found some of that class, who 
have proceeded to § wonderful lengths in 
their zeal to serve me, and who would not 
have hesitated to pick a king’s pocket, for 
the purpose of discovering a secret.—Be 
you attentive to choose, for that office, such 
men as have the knack of expressing them- 
selves in vague terms—in intricate and am- 
biguous phrases.—You will even do well to 


* Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2, cap. 53. 

t+ “* The gates of” .....‘* Paris” in the 
French !—evidently a typographic error, for 
either Vienna or Prague—more probably Prague, 
as more likely, than Vienna, to be mistaken for 


t “ nother” —England. 

| “* Made her fortune ’’—“ fait sa fortune.” 

§ “ Wonderful lengths” .... “ m'ont servi 
toits.”” 





have in your service some political lock- 
smiths and physicians: they may, on par- 
ticular occasions, render you very import- 
ant services. I know, by ny own expe- 
rience, what valuable advantages may be 
derived from such assistants. 

Third Principle. 

To inspire our neighbours with fear, and 
respect for us, is the master-stroke of su- 
perior policy: and there are two means, by 
which that object may be attained. The 
one is the possession of actual strength and 
efficient resources: the other is the art of 
judiciously employing such strength and 
resources as Fortune has placed in our 
power.—Our family cannot boast of the 
former of those advantages; for which 
reason, I have strained every nerve to avail 
myself of the latter. 

There are some princes who imagine that 
embassies should always be conducted with 
dazzling éclat. But Monsieur de Richelieu, 
when embassador at Vienna, only sub- 
jected the French to crosses and mortifica- 
tions, because the Austrians cenceived the 
whole nation to be as {J foppish and effe- 
minate as the minister who represented it. - 

For my part, I maintain, that real re 
spect is more certainly obtained by the 
noble style in which an embassador makes 
his master to speak, than by the ostenta- 
tious display of costly equipages: and it is 
from a conviction of that truth, that I have 
adopted the plan of discontinuing to em- 
ploy embassadors, and content myself with 
the ministry of simple envoys. Besides, 
the post of embassador, is one, which you 
will find it extremely difficult to fill with 
propriety; because, for such an office, you 
inust select a man of very exalted rank, 
very rich, and a perfect adept in all the 
subtilties of politics ; whereas, for the func- 
tions of an envoy, the last-mentioned qua- 
lification is alone sufficient. 

By pursuing this system, you will make 
an annual saving of very considerable sums, 
while, at the same time, youraffairs will be 
equally well conducted. Yet there are cer- 
tain occasions which require a display of 
magnificence; as, for instance, when there 
is question of contracting an alliance, or 
forming a matrimonial connexion: but 
those splendid embassies are to be con- 
sidered as extraordinary deviations from 
the settled practice. 

To dazzle and awe your neighbours, give 
to all your actions as great a degree of 
brilliancy as you possibly can: and, above 
all things, take care that no individual in 
your dominions shall presume to write, 
except in praise of your conduct. 

Never ask any thing in a feeble irresolute 
tone: rather appear to demand it in the 
style of authority. If compliance be re- 
fused, reserve your vengeance to the mo- 
ment when you can obtain satisfaction the 
most emple and complete: and, especially, 
let not the apprehension of reprisals give 
you any uneasiness: they cannot affect your 
own person: and, as to your subjects, so 





¥ ‘‘ As foppish and effeminate’’—< aussi mus- 





que” —as highly perfumed with musk. 


much the worse for those, on whom the re- 
taliation may happen to fall. 

But the grand point is this—Let your 
neighbours be thoroughly persuaded that 
your mind is * superior to doubt, and not 
to be confounded by any possible event: 
and, in particular, endeavour to ma‘e them 
consider you as a dangerous charaster, ac- 
tuated by no other principle than the desire 
of glory.—Contrive also to impress them 
with a firm belief that you would rather 
lose two kingdoms, than fail to make a 
brilliant figure in the eyes of posterity.— 
As these sentiments are congenial.to hone 
but minds of superior mould, they strike 
the mass of mankind with astonishment and 
awe: and ¢hat is what truly constitutes the 
great prince. 

Whenever a foreigner visits your court, 
load him with civilities; and, in particular, 
endeavour to keep him constantly near your 
person; as that is the surest method to 
prevent him from discovering the defects 
of your government. If he be a military 
man, make your corps of life-guards per- 
form their exercise in his presence; and 
let the word of command be given by your- 
self. If he be a man of genius, who has 
published any work, let him sce his pro- 
duction lying on your table. If he belong 
to the mercantile profession, listen to him 
with condescension; caress him; and en- 
deavour to allure him to settle in your 
dominions. 

THE END. 








* “ Superior to doubt,’ &e.—** que vous ne 
doutez de rien’”’—doubt of nothing.—I was once 
inclined to suspect it a typographic error, for 
“ vous ne redoutez rien,” you dread nothing. 1 
leave it, however, to the reader’s judgement. 





THOMSON’S WORKS.* 


Mr. Editor, 

As a controversy has been raised from 
your columns, respecting the chronological 
order and date of writing and printing some 
of the poems of theBard of Ednam,I send you 
the following facts, from an appeal against 
a decree of the Court of Chancery, some 
years ago, ona question of literary property. 

It appears that Thomson sold Sophonis- 
ba, a tragedy, and Spring, a poem, to 
Andrew Miller, 16th January, 1729, for 
1377. 10s. 

On the 28th July, in the same year, he 
sold to John Millan, Summer, Winter, 
Autumn, Britannia, Poem to Memory of 
Newton, Hymn on the Succession of the 
Seasons, and an. Essay on Descriptive 
Poetry, for 105/. f 

On the 16th June, 1738, Andrew Miller 
purchased these latter from John Millan, 
at the original price. 


* A letter published in the Morning Post 
has set us at issue with other authorities, as to 
the period at which “‘ inter” was written 
We are making inquiries on the subject, as well 
as generally respecting several facts which the 
pro, publication of some minor poems y 
the author of the Seasons has brought into pu 
lic discussion, the result of which we hope 








speedily to communicate,—Ep. 
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On the 13th June, 1769, Andrew Miller’s 
Executors sold the copyright of the whole, 
by auction, to fifteen London booksellers, 
for the sum of 505/.; sown after which, 
Davies, the bookseller, sold half of his 12th 
(for the shares were unequal) to Becket 
and De Hondt, (not of the original list of 

urchasers,) for 21/7. being the price he 
fimself had paid for that proprortion. 

The whole of the purchasers were Riving- 
ton, Johnson, Strahan, Longman, W. & 
“q Richardson, Lowndes, Caslon, Kears- 
ley, Baldwin, Cadell,, Owen, Davies, 
Becket, and De Hondt. 

It is a curious fact that this was a close 
sale; and Alexander Donaldson, the Edin- 
burgh bookseller, who wished to attend, 
was not admitted. He then published a 
copy of the Seasons, at Edinburgh, stated 
in the title to be printed in 1768, the sale 
of which was said, however, to have begun 
before the auction of the copyright took 
place. 

It is needless to enter into the law merits 
of the case, but the facts may perhaps 
be interesting to your readers. 

Yours, 
Unus. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Ocroser 17. 

Yesterday, in full Convocation, the De- 
gree of Doctor in Civil Law, by diploma, 
was conferred upon his Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke Michuel, brother of the Em- 
peror of Russia, at which ceremony the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria was pre- 
sent. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ocroner 16. 


On Saturday the 10th inst. being the first 
day of term, the following gentlemen were 
appointed Uxiversity Officers for the year 
ensuing: 

Procrors.—Harry Pearce, M.A. Conduct of 
King’s College; James Cumming, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

Taxors.—Edward René Payne, M.A. Fellow 
of King’s College ; William French, M.A. Fellow 
of Pembroke Hall. 

Moprrators.—George Peacock, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College; Richard Gwatkin, M.A. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College. 

Scrurators.—William Holme, B.D. Fellow 
of Emmanuel College ; Robert Woodhouse, M.A. 
Fellow of Caius College. 


The following gentlemen were on Monday 

last appointed the Caput: 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rey. J. Wood, D.D. St. John’s Coll.— Divinity. 
Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL. D. Trinity hall.—Zaw. 
J.T. Woodhouse, M.D. Caius College.— Physic. 
Rev. J. Evans, M.A. Clare Hall.—Sen. Non Reg. 
Richard Crawley, MA. Magdalene.—Sen. Regent. 


The following gentlemen were on Satur- 
day last admitted to the undermentioned 
degrees : 


Masters or Arts.—Rev. Joseph Ma: or, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College ; Rev. . Rivett 


» Of St. John’s College; Rey, Charles 





Grove, of Jesus College; Rev. John Lucy, of 
Trin. College. 

Bacueors or AkT3.—Richard Percy Wilson, 
of St. John’s College; Henry Shirley, of Em- 
manuel College. 


There will be Congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the present term : 


Wednesday - - - Oct. 21, at eleven. 
Wednesday - - - Nov. 11, at eleven. 
Wednesday - - - Dec. 2, at eleven. 
Wednesday - - - ——16,(end ofterm) atten. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 


A letter of great interest, addressed to 
the Hon. Captain Napier, R.N. from on 
board the Isabella, appeared last week 
in the Courier Newspaper ; and though 
it has since been so universally copied 
into all the Journals of the kingdom as 
to deprive it of every chance of novelty, 
yet, as the curious facts it contains may 
be the foundation of much future philo- 
sophical inquiry, we deem it expedient 
to record them in our pages, for re- 
ference, leaving out all superfluous 
matter :— 

Isabella, off Sugar Loaf Bay, Davis's Straits, 

July 12, 1818, lat. 74. 2. N. long. 58. W. 

* On the 3d May, left Shetlind, and hada 
tolerably fair passage across the Atlantic ; 
on the 22d, were in longitude off Cape 
Farewell; 2 deg. sguth of it, found our 
variation increasing as we went west ; tem- 
perature of air and water nearly the same at 
at Shetland, thermometer at 42. or 43. deg. 
On the 26th, saw the first iceberg, lat. 58. 38. 
long. 50..34.; we now had snow and 
sleet, thermometer at freezing, a good deal 
of loose ice all round. June 2, in lat. 65. 
long. 56. were close in with the main west 
ice, which we supposed extended the whole 
way to the American coast; on the 4th, 
made the Greenland coast, in lat. 65. 42. 
but did not stand close in. On the 8th, in 
lat. 68. 20. long. 55. 50. a few leagues off 
the Greenland coast, we were so hemmed 
in with ice on all sides, that we could not 
run through ; afine S. W. gale was blowing, 
and were obliged to tack about where 
we could find room. On the 9th, we made 
fast to an iceberg aground in 38 fathoms, 
about a mile off shore. On the 10th, were 
obliged to get under weigh, a small change 
of wind setting a large body of ice upon us; 
we continued flying where we could find 
— water. On the 14th, called at the 
Whale Islands, where there is a Danish fac- 
tory. The Danish Resident caine on board ; 
from him we could get little information, 
except that the preceding winter had been 
very severe. On the 16th, we reached 70. 
39. N. no clear water was to be seen north- 
ward, made fast to an iceberg, about a 
mile off the N. W. end of Waygat or Hare 
Ts‘and. We found here most of the whale- 
fishers waiting for an opening to go north, 
the fishery to the southward having failed 
this season, Waygat is eight or nine miles 








long, twelve or fiften hundred feet high, 
uninhabited, some of the rocks basaltic. 
Coal is found near the surface on the N. E. 
part of the Island. Some grouse were shot, 
the cock perfectly white, the hen not unlike 
that of Frotland. I saw one hare pure 
white. On the 20th, the ice opened a little 
to the northward, when we began to warp 
and tow the ship through the slack, the 
winds light oa variable, and frequent 
calms. On the 26th, were only twenty 
miles from Waygat, where we got into a 

iece of clear water that carried us to the 
land ice on the north side of Jacob’s Bight, 
Jat. 70. 24. We found ourselves in 54. 17. 
W. per lunars, which agreed well with 
chronomoters. We swung the ship, and 
took azimuths on board at every four points. 
Corresponding azimuths were taken at the 
same time on the ice. The observations 
were not taken in so correct a manner as 
might be done to fori a just estimate of 
the deviation of the compass by ship’s at- 
traction. The idea here at present is, that 
the compasses are not attracted in a Hine 
with the ship, but obliquely. From my 
own observation I find that the bearings of 
distant objects with the ship’s head north 
and south correspond, which would not be 
the case if the attraction of the ship was 
not fore and aft, but athwart. The azi- 
muths taken with the ship’s head north or 
south generally agree. It is supposed like- 
wise that the error arising from the ship’s 
attraction has increased with the variation 
and dip. As there were no observations 
made Reber leaving England, on the sltip’s 
attraction, we must have patience until the 
variation is again decreased. I think that 
the error has been constant the whole voy- 
age. The ship’s head at West gives, ac- 
cording to my own observation, an increase 
of variation 16 deg.; at East a decrease of 
16 deg. On the 27th, we cast off from the 
ice with the prospect of an opening, and 
cruised about in a narrow pool till the 2d 
July, when a fine fresh breeze opened ’a 
ae e for us. On the 3d, we were in 71. 
30. nthe 4th, 72. 30. On the 7th, in 
lat. 74. were again obstructed by ice, the 
bergs and flaws much heavier than those 
hitherto seen. We are now in the same 
place that Baffin, two hundred years ago, 
inchored ; we find the Three Islands just 
as he describes them; he makes them in 
74. 4.; wemake them 74. 1§.—Baffin gives 
an honest account of them. We stretched 
to the westward on the 9th and 10th, but 
found the sea all fast.—We are now in daily 
expectation of the wind shifting to the NE. 
and blowing strong, which is the only thing 
that will do us good. It is strange that, at 
the same time of the year, almost to a day, 
Baffin should have been stopped by ice in 
the same place; he likewise stood west 
without findirg clear sea—his account takes 
him to 78 N. but he does not say he was at 
the top of the bay, or saw land there. Our 
voyage hitherto has been very pleasant. 
Since the middle of June we have had very 
fine weather, the thermometer in sun 76. ; 
sometimes in the shade it is at a mean about 
33. or 34,, sometimes below the freezing 
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oint. For five or six weeks we have only 

ad occasion to take in the first reef once. 
The water is as smooth as a mill-pond all 
weathers. We have scarcely seen rain— 
our changes of weather are from cloudy to 
thick fogs, and sometimes light falls of 
snow. Sometimes the sun shines unclouded 
the whole twenty-four hours. We have 
only seen two whales, and have only heard 
of one being killed since we have been here 
—they are all north of us. Bears are as 
scarce—one has been seen. A great num- 
ber of the gull tribe have been shot, and we 
sometimes procure a mess of eider ducks; 
seals are more abundant, but we do not 
trouble them.—The coast of Greenland, 
where we saw it, to the southward of 70$, 
is higher than to the northayard of that lati- 
tude. Here the coast consists of many high, 
bold, bluff-like head-lands, which, closer 
to, are found to be islands. The mainland 
is one continued ridge of smooth snow, 
which appears like a cloud. The islands 
in general are clear of snow. There are no 
inhabitants to the north of 72.30. on this 
coast. We had some of the natives on 
board from 68. 30.; 704. ; and 724. They 
are all the same people. The most asto- 
nishing thing to be seen here is the ice- 
bergs; their size and number surpasses 
fancy. From the 65th degree to this, the 
sea is literally covered with bergs, and we 
see no end to them. Where they are gene- 
rated is yet unknown to us; it is not in 74, 
or to the southward on this coast. That 
they are formed on the land is eertafa, from 
the many stones of great size which are 
seen; some of them are covered with sand 
and dirt, ochers have regular strata of sand 
and stones running through them horizon- 
tally. They are of all forms; generally 
they have a high cleft on one side, and 
ae down to the water on the other; 
some exceed 200 feet perpendicular all 
round. The ice generally drifts with the 
wind, though a current must set southward, 
or how would the bergs find their way 


south? We have not been able to detect 
any current. The flood tide sets here from 
southward. 


At Waygat we hada rise and fall of seven 
feet at spring tides. Where the icebergs 
drift into shallow water (that is to say 150 
fathoms or under), they ground, and ob- 
struct the passage of the smaller.ice, and 
form barriers which it is difficult to pass. 
In 68. there is areef, in 70§. another, in 
74. another, generally found full of ice by 
the fishers; we found it the same. In 
standing a few leagues from land we find 
85 fathoms here, closer on 150, 90, and so 
on. The water rans in small streams from 
the bergs, so we have no difficulty in get- 
ting it. The sinall ice has been hor some 
time consuming fast, and will be all dis- 
solved by the end of this month, even with- 
out wind to break it. 

July 18.—Yesterday an opening in the 
ice enabled us to get to 74. 43. when we 
were again stopped—the ice here much 
heavier and in fields, We are at present 
fast to a field, in thick fog, which freezes 
as it falls, and covers every thing with jce. 
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NOT — a 
When at the Three Islands we made some 
further observations on the bearings of dis- 
tant objects by cu:npass, and found changes 
of bearings of three points at east and west. 
The compasses for some time have traversed 
very sluggishly; this, we suppose, is owing 
to the increase of dip. I think it not at 
all improbable, that, as the terrestrial mag- 
netism begins to act more inclined to the 
compass needle, it will act with less force 
—the iron of the ship still acting at the 
same angle, draws the needle towards the 
centre of the ship, which causes this great 
deviation of the compass; and should we 
reach the place where the dip is 90, I think 
the compass will stand always north and 
south by the magnetism of the ship. 

July 22.—Yesterday we got an opening, 
which brought us to the 75th degree. The 
whales begin to make their appeayance, 
several having been killed within these eight 
days. The main land appears one conti- 
nued smooth ridge of snow, only here and 
there the black peak of a mountain appear- 
ing; some large islands on the coast less 
covered with snow; the land ice extends 
three or four leagues off, so there is no 
prospect of approaching the coast here- 
abouts. We sound occasionally in from 
200 to 400 fathoms soft mud and small 
stones. Three days we were beset in the 
ice; could not observe any current, by the 
lead lying at the bottom, though the ice on 
the surface was in motion. 

July 25.—Lat. 75.21. long. 60. 30.—Got 
here this morning, and now see more clear 
water than we have seen for some time past. 
We must now be crossing the magnetic pole 
fast, as the variation increases much. It 
is puzzling to find out exactly how the ship 
is steering by the compass; what with the 
great variation and error, arising from the 
ship’s attraction, and the sluggish travers- 
ing of the compasses, we must consider 
some time before a course of wind can pro- 
perly be named. We are now the northern- 
most ship. The fish are turning so very 
plenty, that all the ships are employed, and 
will probably proceed no further north this 
season. This afternoon we got jammed be- 
tween two flaws, and seeing a ship takinga 
fish a short distance from us, Captain Ross 
sends all his dispatches with her, in case 
of not falling in with another, or ice open- 
ing and sepzrating us. 

J. R. 


P.S.—While writing these last lines, the 
ice has closed all around us, and fast to the 
northward. Youmay guess how fickle it is. 
We are now about three miles off a small 
rocky island, in 270 fathoms mud; the 
island four or five leagues from the main 
land, and ice connecting it. The tempe- 
rature of the water to-day is 36 degrees 
higher than it has been for some Bin gem 
We see land bearing N. W. by W. true. 





We are sorry to say that the other branch 
of the expedition has returned to England 
unsuccessful; having only reached 80°, 30’. 
on the Spitzbergen coast. The unlucky 
Dorothea, (Captain Buchan’s ship, and the 





same which made the unfortunate voyage 
to the Congo) was nearly destroyed be- 
tween two icebergs, and had much diff- 
culty in reaching a British port. A severe 
gale of wind was the cause of this vexatious 
result. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


To the Editar of the Literary Gazetté. 
Sir, 

In reply to the query of your correspon- 
dent L. W. allow me to state, that the 
glasses for a magic lantern are painted-in 
oil, with earmine, lake, Prussian blue, and 
other ¢ransparent colours; they are laid on 
as thinly and clearly, as possible, and in 
their use require no other direction than 
such as are familiar to all persons acquainted 
with drawing. Should change or motion 
be required, two glasses must be employed; 
on the front glass should be painted the 
correct design that is first to be exhibited, 
with blank spaces left upon it, for the arms, 
legs, or head, in which the alteration is to 
take place; on the back glass, which should 
slide in a groove, must be delineated these 
parts only, with blank lines or dots, as may 
be necessary, to prevent the appearance of 
both at the same time. For instance, if a 
figure be wished to appear on a column, 
‘anor in or tomb, either of these should 

é painted on the front glass, with sufficient 
room left for the display of the statue : this 
is to be depicted on the back glass, and 
the space on which it is to be shewn must 
also be darkened as directed, before it is 
permitted to appear. The same rules are 
observable in all other devices, with which 
experience will soon become acquainted. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Oct. 17, 1610. Cc. W 

P.S. The article Dioptrics, in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, will afford L. W. 
much information. 


Naturat History.—Brazir.—In a 
letter dated Bahia, 2d May 1818, und ad- 
dressed to Counsellor Meyer at Offenbach, 
Mr. Friereiss, of Francfort on the Maine, 
an indefatigable naturalist, after offering 
specimens from his great collection to the 
museum of his native city, and describing 
his projected expeditions te inerease his 
store, adds :— 

“I have collected in the last five years 
80 species of mammalia, 500 species of 
birds, 100 species of amphibia, 2000 spe- 
cies of insects, and nearly 3000 species of 
plants. From what is known of Brazil, the 
service which I have done to science may be 
judged of; and though many new spect 
meng are at present to be found only m 
my own collection, it will be found, even 
in the worst case as respecting myself, that 
nothing has been neglected to secure them 
for the benefit of science.” 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





SALOON OF ARTS. 
It is not our custom to notice works of 
mere mechanical ingenuity; but the Saloon 
of Arts, in Old Bond Street, (the pictures 
in which we have more than once men- 
tioned) contains a piece of workmanship of 
such costly beauty, that we think we doa 
favour to our readers in mentioning it. It 
is a cabinet constructed like a temple, 
flourished with gold, and mounted with 
statues. Every species of agate highly veined 
and polished, is inserted into the facate, 
and the columns are of lapis lazuli; the 
whole architecture is apparently about seven 
feet high, and it is beyond all comparison 
the most magnificent performance of the 
kind that we have ever seen. It was made 
for the Borghese palace, at the expense of, 
we understand, five thousand pounds, and 
was brought away during some of the tu- 
mults and distresses of the revolution. 





ak — 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.] 
A HAUNTED STREAM. 


“ Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols.’"—Byron. 

It is perhaps a fable,—yet the hind 
Tells it with reverence; and, at times, I deem 
The tale allied to truth_—They say yon brook 
That circles with its silver arms that grove 
Of forest trees ,is—haunted :—nay, you smile; 
But I was born beside it, and through life— 
Aye, ’midst the jarrings of this bitter world— 
In pain—in calumny—my mind hath dwelt 
Upon this stream, as on some holy thought. 
See where it wanders from its mossy cave, 
And toward the dark wood, like a bashful thing 
Surprised, runs trembling as for succour—Look ! 
Such streams as these did Dian Jove, and such 
Naiads of old frequented—Still its face 
Is clear as truth; and yet—it roams like error. 
In former times, rivers were celebrate; 
Une told how Achelius dived beneath 
Sicilian seas, to meet his nymph divine 
(The blue Arethusa ;)—one (¢ the loftiest’) sing 
The rough Scamander; oh, and how he rushed, 
And mingled with Troy fight—and some did tell 
Of Aganippe’s fount—of Hippocrene, 
And Simois, and ‘ immortal Castaly.’— 


Come then, my stream! and I will sing of thee: 
Worthy from beauty, oh! but worthier far 
From Sweet associate pleasures—Thon to me 
Art like the glass of memory, where the mind 
Sees, me and softened by thy murmuring, 

ain, 
It elsewhere dare not dream of—things that fled 
With early youth, and went—one knew not 
bie iy a 
+ 2¢ows forgot—and hope that perished - - - 
Beautiful river! on thy he aman 
Still does the half-sunned primrose waste its 


Sweets ; ’ 
- that pale flower that secks the valley (white 
Th € purity) comes forth; blue violets, 
™ wild-brier-rose, and spotted daisies which 
Tht joe year scatters on the sward, and all 


Amidst her golden bounty, live unhurt— 


Thrush 
Pour, from his silver throat, sweet music; and, 
*Neath summer stars, the Nightingale—(for she 
Is queen of all earth’s choristers, and holds 


here 
sighing, 


Look upon these ‘* yellow sands,” 
Coloured by no mortal hands: 

Look upon this grassy bank, 

Crown’d with flow’rs and osiers dank, 
Whereon the milk-white heifers feed : 
(White as if of lo’s breed.) 

Look upon these glassy waters, 

Where earth’s loveliest daughters 

Bathe their limbs and forehead’s fair, 
And wring their dark and streaming hair. 


—Herr, if on summer nights you stray, 
When rolls the bright and orbed moon 
Thro’ the sultry skies of June, 

You will see the Spirits play, 

And all the Fays keep holiday :— 

Think not that ’tis but a dream: 

For I (the Naiad of the stream) 

Have often by the pale moonlight, 

Seen them dancing—joyous—light. 
Some (heedless of the midnight hours) 
Laugh, and ’wake the sleeping fiowers— 
Some on water-lilies lie 

And down the wave float silently— 
Some, in circles flying, 

Beat with their tiny wings the air, 

And rouse the zephyr when he’s dying: 
Some tumble in the fountain’s spray, 
And in the lunar rainbows play: 

All seem as they were free from care— 
Yet—One there was, who at times would stray, 
As on her breast some sorrow weighed, 
And rest her in the pine-tree shade ; 
(The blue-eyed queen Titania ;) 

She, from very grief of heart, 

Would from the revels oft depart ; 

And, like a shooting sun-beam, go 

To where the Tigris’ waters shine— 

Or the Cashmere roses blow— 

Or where the fir-clad Appenine 

Frowns darkly on Italian skies,— 

Or where, ’neath Summer’s smile divine, 
Tydoré’s spicy forests rise— 

—But hark! my master Ocean calls, 
And I must hie to his coral halls. 


What think you now ?—Believe the Spirit, and 


own 
The place #s haunted.—On yon slanting tree 
That dips its tresses in the wave, ’tis said 
Poets have leant, and when the Moon hath flung 
Her bright smile on the quivering clement, 
Have thought a strange communion lived, be- 
tween 
That Planet and the stream—Perchance a nymph 
Of Dian’s train, here, for her voice or beauty, 
Was changed by some envious deity— 
Whate’er it be, it well doth manifest 
The lives of those who dwell around it :—Calm 
And undisturbed its current—never chafed 
By the rude breeze, it flows on ’till—tis lost. 
But I have sailed upon a stormier wave, 
And, in my course of life, dark shoals were hid, 
And rocks arose, and thundering currents clashed ; 
(Like when the mighty rivers of the West 





June or April Jove, or Autumn Spares 


Meet the tempestuous seas ;) but still | lived, 


Here, on May mornings, you may hear the 


Acquaintance with the evening winds, which waft 
er 
Sweet tidings from the rose)—The Stockdove 


Breathes her deep note complaining, ’till the air 
Seems touch’d, and all the woods and hollows, 


Prolong the sound to sadness.—Hark! a noise— 


Bath, 1816, 





And held my way undaunted—Now, I come 

To this sweet place for quiet.—Every tree, 

And bush, and fragrant flower, and billy path, 

And thymy mound that flings unto the winds 

Its morning incense, is—my friend ; for I 

Did make acquaintance with inanimate things 

In very boyhood, and did love to break 

With shouts the mountain silence, and to hang 

O’er flashing torrents, when the piny boughs 

Shook their dark locks, and plained in mournful 
tones 

Mysterious to the barren wilderness ; 

And still, in solitary spots, my soul 

Resumes its youth - - - Think not that this is all 

An idle folly ; He who can draw a joy 

From rocks, or woods, or weeds, or things that 


seem 
All mute (and does ’t)—is wise. [W.] 





[By Correspondents.] 


ON READING ‘ LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP’ IN 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“ They err who tell us Love can die.” 
Yes, Friendship’s is a sacred flame, 

Put yet more sacred that of Love; 
Even she who libels Cupid’s name, 

Even she, this truth may one day prove. 


But ’tis a Love that few must know, 
The gifted—chosen few alone,— 

Not Passion’s wild and transient glow, 
Like summer lightning—seen and gone. 


It is a feeling deep—sublime, 
A Paradise creating here, 

That blooms thro’ chance and change of time, 
Like vision of a higher sphere. 


It is not lighted by the eye, 

It is not fostered by the tongue— 
It seeks not pomp or brilliancy, 

Nor dwells the busy crowd among: 


’Tis founded on the charm of mind— 
A charm that knows not of decay ; 

A charm that powerful still doth bind, 
Tho’ every other fade away. 


On hearts like these—tho’ Fate may lour, 
And Friends look cold—the World despise ; 

Nor Fate, nor Friends, nor World, have power 
To change thea in each other’s eyes. 


Such hearts no distance may dissever, 
Or East, or West, or low, or high ; 
When they once love, they love for ever, 

Distance but closer draws the tie, 


And tho’ again they never meet, 
And tho’ in far-off climes they live, 
The dream of first love is more sweet 
Than all a second love can give. 


Should Fortune frown, Love's brilliant glow 
Can lend new colourings to the day ; 

Should Fortune frown, o’er hours of woe 
That star will shed a cheering ray. 


As shines the flame on depths of night, 
More vivid than ’mid sunny gleams ; 

So perfect love still burns more bright 
In sorrow’s shade, than pleasure’s beams, 


Even to the tomb—beyond the tomb 
Those lights of love their influence shed ; 
Illuminate the death-hed gloom, 
And gild the memory of the dead. 
JULIA 
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To the Author of Stanzas entitled “ Love 
and Friendship,” and subscribed HELEN, 
in the Literary Gazette of the \0th inst. 

And dost thou, sweet Moralist! grac’d as thou 

rt 


a / 
With the cestus of Taste, with the lyre of the 


eart. 
So touching, so tender, each eloquent tone, 
That an anchorite’s bosom might beat to thine 


own ; 

Dost thou deem sacred love, then, a fugitive fire ? 

Dost thou scorn the delight thou wast bern to 
inspire ? 

Dishonour the who solicits thy sway, 

And fling, lovely ingrate ! his sceptre away ? 


Like the pious Athenian, an offering I strew, 

On a shrine whose divinity’s veil’d fro u my view. 

But as one who, lone wandering at eve's pensive 
hour, 

Hears the warblings of beauty from trellice or 
tower, 

He hangs on the sounds as they die in the air, 

And imagines the form the musician must wear : 

Even thus, while entranced by thy magical lays, 

Thy spirit, bright minstrel ! ascends on my gaze, 

Soft airs breathing round it, with smiles and with 
sighs, 

And gestures of grace, and the pathos of eyes ; 

And’ I swear, that were love the most volatile 
sprite ’ } 

That Fancy e’er chas’d in a holiday flight, 

If awak’d by a mind and a form such as thine, 

It must glow with a fervor unchanging, divine, 

As pure as the breath of the spring-scented sky 

Yet ardent as summer—nor knowing tu die ; 

Superior to abscace, misfortune, and time, 

As the faith of thy friendship, the soul of thy 
rhyme. D. 








EPIGRAM. 
The tenant to his Landlord hied, 
And told his tale of poverty ; 
** | pardon you,”’ the Landlord cried, 
* Your clothes are Rent enough I see.” 








ON HOGART’S APPRENTICES. 
Honoured, elected to be Lord May’r one ; 
Hanged and dissected, his companion’s gone :— 
This the sole difference by a Wag declared, 
The last was tabled, and the first was chaired. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS, 


~ No. XVI. 


* ANOTHER CHAPTER ON PAINTING. 





Look here upon this picture, and on this— 
Hamlet, 
He's damnable like me, that’s certain. Jmpri- 
mis, there’s the patch upon my nose, with a p—x 
to him—Item, a very foolish face with a Jong 
chin at the end on’t. Ztem, one pair of shambling 
legs, with two splay feet belonging to them.— 

Well, you are Sosia; there’s no denying it. 

Dryden's Amphitryon, 


_ Whata charming art is Painting! Like the 
invention of writing, it triumphs over dis- 


* For the first chapter, see the Hermit No, 10, 
September 12th. 
- 











tance, and even over death; it gives pre- 
sence to the absent, and immortality to the 
deceased; it is the balm of friendship and 
(in common with writing) the happiest 
embodying of thought! With what delight 
may the friend or the lover contemplate the 
features of the face or of the mind that is 
dear to him, whilst gazing on a striking re- 
semblance or perusing the welcome letter. 
There, words and colours breathe anil 
burn; there, we converse with the far re- 
moved, or behold the very figure and ex- 
pression. Happy, thrice happy art! 

That this art should possess its highest 
merit in all its integrity, it should, like the 
language of friendship, be faithful and true, 
not tao highly wrought and fanciful: it 
should be wholly unmingled with flattery, 
which spoils the likeness, and renders lan- 
guage insincere and worthless. 

Whilst reflecting on these things, my 
mind reverted to the subject of portraits 
and of miniatures, and I considered how 
much people deceive themselves and others 
by marring and disguising what ought to be 
their second selves, the honest representa- 
tives of their looks and persons. "Tis vanity 
which produces all this—a wish to be more 
than what we are, younger, handsomer, 
arrayed in a more costly style, representing 
some foreign character; in fine, a counter- 
feit instead of an honest copy. Artists are 
instructed directly or indirectly to this 
effect in numberless instances ; and they 
meet with nothing but unkindness and de- 
feat whenever a plain person is plainly de- 
lineated. 

Princes, who marry by proxy, deal unjustly 
in this particular. For example, the blood of 
St. Louis, and the descendants of Henry the 
Fourth, are exalted in history to the stars : 
the very name creates respect and inspires 
admiration. In the course of events some 
Princess on the Continent is demanded in 
marriage; and her mind is inflamed with 
the idea of becoming the wife of a hero. 
A very handsome nobleman in the gayest 
attire (which is not altogether politic) gives 
the proxy hand, and is the bearer of a 
miniature surrounded with brilliants (a 
circumstance which always dazzles and 
misleads,) representing the future bride- 
groom ever more ¢aptivating than he is, 
and which, being covered with stars and 
decorations, looks Majesty itself. Her 
Royal or her Serene Highness (and it is 
well when the latter is not a misnomer) if 
she be not inspired by the proxy, arrives 
on the tiptoe of expectation, and is intro- 
duced to her august consort, with eagle-eyed 
anxiety. But what is her disappointment! 
what her dejection and dismay! when she 
meets with a plain little man, like a jour- 
neyman mechanic ! and discovers that every 
good feature in the picture has been a pre- 
sent of the painter’s ! 

Or, perhaps one of our own worthy 
Princes, declining in years, and increasing in 
wrinkles and in rotundity, with a generous 
solicitude for the people’s weal, and imbued 
with principles of good breeding and re- 
spect for the royal name, dispatches a comely 
nobleman to fetch him awife from amongst 
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the Protestant Princesses of the colder part 
of Europe, some of the ~~ Carolinas 
or Wilhelminas of our TJeutch Sprachen 
neighbours. The miniature is here also pro- 
duced, free from fleshy incumbrance or 
claret-blossom, blooming as morn, ard 
fresh as a dewy rose. Is this fair, if the 
royal vrau find, on beholding the original, 
that the rose is more like a sunflower, and 
the bloom the glowing honours of graye 
and good living ! 

This system of flattering ruins every pic- 
ture and every person, every court and 
every courtier ; it defeats the intention of 

reserving a fac-simile, as it were, of what 
it is torepresent. Yet, in high life, and in 
the more middling ranks, all must have 
their portraits, and, at the same time, all 
must have their proportion of gracefulness, 
let nature have treated them how she may. 
A strong instance of this kind occurred m 
the following example :— 

Mr. Lovegain, a very opulent trader, 
but a very plain man, was anxious to trans- 
mit his resemblance to posterity. He had 
just been elected an Alderman ; and Mrs. 
Lovegain was desirous that his full-length, 
clad in his civic robes, should adorn her 
dining parlour. The Alderman’s com- 
plexion was very sallow; yet was a suit of 
mourning chosen for his dress, because it 
looked grave, — and above the vulgar 
herd. Independently of the plainest set cf 
features which nature ever bestowed on one 
of her least favoured children, Mr. Love- 
gain had an expression of vileness, a some- 
thing mean and bad, which it would be diffi- 
cult to describe. His hair was harsh and 
inclining to grey, but it was judged taste- 
ful to give him a Brutus wig, probably on 
account of his magisterial capacity, and of 
his being a stern republican at heart. This 
completed the natural severity of his 
brow—the suspicious and half-closed eye, 
the lip of mockery, and the air of ran- 
cour and discontent of his countenance, 
misanthropical in the extreme, and seeming 
as if it were always denouncing some one, 
and saying with a snarl, ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing rotten in the state.” 

In spite of all these natural defects for a 
portrait, the Alderman must be painted, 
and the artist was instructed by him to 
make a strong likeness. Mrs. Lovegain 
and his daughters too were most urgent In 
their applications, that much pains might 
be bestowed upon the picture; and Miss 
said, that if Pa’s picture was well finished, 
she would have her own drawn; nay, that 
she would try to prevail on Pa to havea 
family piece executed, comprising Mfa and 
five children, and taking in a favourite 
mongrel dog and the black servant follow- 
ing them. SA 

The prospect of extensive gains induced 
Mr. Varnish to give the portrait most par- 
ticular attention; and it was an almost 
speaking likeness, insomuch, that 7 
stern uspect frightened all the children, an 
set every dog to barking which came to 
the painter’s house,—whilst numbers who 
knew the Alderman, would exclaim, on the 
very first glance at their entering the 
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oom, ‘‘ Mr. Lovegain! the strongest re- 
semblance in the world!” And this io 
spite of the disguise of the Brutus wig and 
of the civic robe, in which few had seen 


him. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Lovegain 
was quite frantic with rage that her hus- 
band should be painted thus. It was a 
shame; it was a caricature; it amounted 
toa libel; it was more like Shylock than 
the honest merchant ;—she would not allow 
it to be paid for; it should never come 
within her doors; she would expose the 
artist; in short, in one of hér paroxysms of 
rage, she was about to take up a brush and 
rub out the face. A bandy leg too, lit up 
her anger most dreadfully ; and she said, 
that although Mr. Lovggain had a little 
protuberance on his shin-bone, and a small 
deviation from a right line in his limb, yet 
there was no need for putting it in the pic- 
ture, and it was the height of impertinence 
thus to magnify his little defects. 

Mr. Varnish promised to give him anew 
pair of very me proportioned legs, and to 
bestow on his features a smile of humanity 
(a thing quite unknown to this money-ma- 
ker ;) and suggested, tiat the hair powdered 
would throw a light on the subject. All 
would not do, Miss Lovegain opened a tor- 
rent of abuse on the artist; and declared 
“she should hate Pa if he was like that 
picture,” and that he must begin it all over 
again. In this the Alderman coincided, 
saying vagy that ‘* he knew that he was 
no beauty, but he’d be hanged if he was 
half so ugly as that ere.” 

The humbled artist began all de novo, 
and gave the citizen a pair of as goodly legs 
as ever an Irish fortune-hunter sported at 
the rooms at Bath. He humanized the 
countenance as much as he could, without 
losing sight of all resemblance. The Bru- 
tus wig, however, being insisted upon by 
the Alderman’s lady, it was adopted the 
second time, and the picture, although 
sti!l that of avery ugly man, was highly 
finished in point of execution. The Alder- 
man looked surly, and shook his head 
at the conclusion of the last sitting, and 
observed, that ‘as for himself he did not 
much care, but that he feared Mrs. Lovegain 
would not let the picture go to his house.” 
The artist expostulated, and humbly repre- 
sented that he had done two portraits for 
the price of one, that he had bestowed un- 
common pains, attention, and time, on them, 
and that they had been universally deemed 
striking likenesses. He mentioned a very 
long list of persons, amongst whom were 
capital artists, who had pronounced them 
to be so, and offered to give the picture for 
nothing, if Mr. Lovegain would bring any 
dispassionate judge with him who should 
decide otherwise. 

ie Experiment was tried and succeeded 
to the satisfaction of all but Mrs. Lovegain 
and her daughters, the former of whom 
asked the painter, ‘« If he thought that she 
would m such an ugly monster as 
that?” and the latter vociferated all at 
onee, that ‘‘ they had no patience with Mr. 
Yarnish’s impertinence, and that they should 





be ashamed of their Pa, if he were the mean 
looking wretch which that picture repre- 
sented.” 

Driven to despair, the poor artist 
thought of an expedient, and he told the 
irritated ladies that he would execute a 
third portrait, and claim nothing if they were 
dissatisfied with it. He thought of a strata- 
gem, to which the sitter agreed, in conse- 
quence of the loss of the artist’s time. 
The figure of the second picture was cut 
out; but the back ground, in which stood 
the Alderman’s villa, and the favourite dog, 
was preserved. Mr. Lovegain was put 
into the hollow space, and placed opposite 
a large mirror in the other corner, the view 
of which was commanded the moment the 
folding doors of the painting-room opened. 
Mrs. Lovegain and her daughters were in- 
vited up stairs, and the artist considered 
his victory over prejudice as certain. What 
was his astonishment at Mrs Lovegain’s 
fury, when, on opening the door, she ex- 
claimed, ‘* Worse and worse! There is no 
bearing this,” and throwing her parasol at 
the muror, which she broke into num- 
berless pieces, ran out of the room in 
hysterics. The Alderman, however, paid 
the damage; and the artist’s cause was 
avenged. 

The idea of being painted that year 
was now given up. On the following, 
however, a flattering artist at Tunbridge 
Wells, on a trading trip, hit off the Alder- 
man to the entire satisfaction of his whole 
family, giving him three inches in stature, 
planing off the rotundity of his stomach, 
straighteuing his legs, and throwing such a 
good-natured smile into his countenance, 
that he became quite an amiable character. 
His friends all allowed that the villa and the 
dog in the back ground were wonderfully 
like; but the figure in the foreground was 
recognized by no one except by his wife 
and his daughters. To give it, however, 
every possible advantage and distinction, a 
very magnificent frame was purchased for 
it. The Alderman’s coat of arms, consist- 
ing of a sable ground divided by a chevron, 
with a gold ball and two money shovels on 
it, a hog for a crest (which might have been 
mistaken in the picture,) and tie motto 
‘© Omnium,” surmounted the fine whole- 
length; and, ona label at the bottom was 
inscribed, in letters of gold, 

** JEREMIAH LOVEGAIN, ESQUIRE, 
OF MIDDLEDITCH HOUSE, 
MIDDLESEX, 
ALDERMAN, ETCETERA ETCETERA.” 


The picture was now considered as com- 
plete, though a daub, and a failure in the 
eyes even of the City; and, but for the 
lesson it enables him to give, utterly un- 
worthy of the notice of 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
> 


THE DRAMA. 











Drury Lane.—The latest composition 
offered at this House was the joint produc- 
tion of Aldermay Cox and Mr. Ironmon- 
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ger, the two new Sub-Committee men: it 
was a composition of ten shillings in the 

ound to the creditors of the Theatre. It 

ad rather a tragical cast, and though the 
audience were evidently affected, it was 
only indifferently received; but a junta 
was appointed to consider whether or no it 
might be again submitted in the form of a 
farce, into which shape the Beaumont and 
Fletcher, its devisers, promised to model it. 


On Saturday, the Opera of Lionel and Cla- 
rissa was done here; Lionel, Mr. C. Fisher, 
his first appearance in London; Clarissa, 
Miss Witham; and Jessamy, Mr. Penley. 
With the common mechanism of music, 
Mr. C. Fisher is tolerably well acquainted. 
He runs up and he runs down the usual 
octaves with considerable skill; and he 
shakes with rather more than third-rate 
abilicy. But if the power of song consists 
at all in feeling, in passion, and in melody, 
this debutant, with a voice of indifferent 
quality, and we dare say a hard study of 
his art, has the least chance of becoming a 
popular singer of any we have recently 
heard who have stept forward in the first 
walk of Opera. He is a freezing singer, 
and will never ravish the ears of any au- 
dience. Mediocrity is his decided lot 
The Clarissa of the evening is of the same 
calibre, ouly she did not display so compe- 
tent an acquaintance with the tunes of her 
airs. Like Mr. C. Fisher she was never- 
theless much applauded, no doubt, for we 
will not libel the public taste, by Numbers 
of Addison’s Spectators, in the theatre for 
the occasion. Our readers are aware that 
she studied under Addison—though not 
Joseph. Without seeing it, it is not easy 
to conceive how completely Mr. Peuley de- 
“apg Jessamy of every entertaining qua- 

ity; but, indeed, we know few — 

greater in that line that Mr. Penley. Mun- 
den’s Colonel Oldboy shone like a blazing 
torch in the midst of half a dozen farthing 
rushlights. 


Tue Recrvitixne Orricer.—It is true 
that Drury Lane is not much infested with 
company of the better order, but still there 
are a few reputable people who continue to 
haunt (like melancholy ghosts) the scene of 
their former enjoyments. As if to drive 
even these away, this most licentious play 
was revived on Tuesday. A play which no 
pruning can fit for decent ears, however 
much it may evaporate tie spirit of another 
age ;—a_ play which no modest woman 
could endure to see acted, without being 
crimsoned with the blushes of shame ;—a 
play which no brother, or husband, or fa- 
ther, even of coarse feeling, would allow 
sister, wife, or daughter, to witness, any 
more than they would send them to a place 
of notorious and utter profligacy. We re- 
meinber that some evil genius suggested 
the revival of this Comedy some years ago 
at Covent Garden, where it was admirably 
performed, and chastely too when com- 
pared with its er on Tuesday ; but it 
was wisely withdrawn, in obedience to the 
public voice ; for whether we are or are not, 
take us all and all, more moral than our 
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ancestors in the days of Farquhar, the taste 
of the times at least forbids such gross and 
open ribaldry, and we imagine as few re- 
spectable people would now sanction such 
representations by their presence, as there 
would be found ladies to read and praise at 
court the wit of Rabelais. To add to the 
worthlessness of the Recruiting Officer at 
Drury Lane, it was, upon the whole, very 
badly performed, with the exception of the 
Recruits. The innocence of Rose was the 
least mnprrent of her endowments in the 
hands of Mrs. Alsop, and we are sorry to 
say that the other Pa also deserve the 
eulogy of playing as if they were quite at 
home. 





Covent Garpen.—Proor Presumre- 
tive, or the Abbey of San Marco.—We 
consider it as proof presumptive of bad 
taste to produce dramas of this mongrel 
sort, though the present is likely enough to 
serve its turn for a nine-days gaping-stock, 
and then descend into that vault where the 
stock pieces are not kept. The fable had 
already heen borrowed ak the French by 
Mr. Dibdin, who christened it the ‘ Invi- 
sible Witness, or Chapel in the Wood.”— 
At Covent Garden they retained (if we re- 
member right) more of the original name. 
In Paris it was considered as an attempt to 
elevate the Affair of Fualdes a little upon 
tragic stilts ; what it is in London our rea- 
ders may judge from the plot, which we 
conscientiously copy from the daily papers : 

It commences with an act of atrocity, 
which a variety of circumstances seem to 
prove has been committed by those who are 
innocent. A murder is perpetrated near the 
Abbey of St. Marco. Just at this time, 
Ernestine seeks the ruins, to meet /inancin, 
to whom she is secretly married. Her child 
accompanies her, and she witnesses the act, 
and has the affliction to know her brother 
Alberto is the accomplice of the assassin. 
Romani, the murderer, finding she is in 
possession of his secret, demands her hand 
in marriage, hoping thus to bind her to 
eternal silence. Her father consents, but 
she annihilates the hopes of Romani by 
avowing her marriage. He then threatens 
to put her child to death if she betrays him. 
Her husband is suspected of the murder, 
and, during his examination, Romani, 
seeming to fondle her child, continually 
threatens by his gestures to destroy it 
if she discloses what she knows. In the 
end, the child is snatched from him—the 
truth is discovered—Aléerto dies of anguish 
and remorse, aud Romani is reserved for 
public justice. 

We regretted to see the talents of Mac- 
ready, Charles Kemble, and Abbott, thrown 
away upon such a thing; Furley’s genius 
was in its element, and Mrs. Faucit clothed 
the dramatic Madame Manson with more 
than all her sensibilities and terrors. 


Tug Weppine Day succeeded . this 
foolery, and Mr. Farren sustained the part 
of Sir Adam Contest. It is enough to say, 


that as far as it went it was fully equal to 
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any of his preceding most successful efforts. 

A Mrs. T. Hill, from Bath, made her curt- 

sey as Lady Contest, in which she was 

pleasing, though not very impressive. She 

appeared as Miss H. Kelly formerly at the 
aymarket. 


Critique on Miss Somerville in Fazio, 
and on the play of Orestes, in our next. 





Tae Surrey THeatre closed on Mon- 
day a long, and, we trust, a prosperous sea- 
son, with a variety of entertainments, for 
the benefit of its great comic favourite, 
Fitzwilliam. Mr. Dibdin delivered a suitable 
address on the occasion. 


The Sans Panett Theatre, in the Strand, 
has opened the campaign with its usual 
entertainments. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 


First representation of La Cahane de 
Montainard. 

All the requisites for producing effect in a 
Melo-drama are combined in this new piece. 
We find atrocious villains, innocent victims, 
men sacrificing themselves in the cause of 
virtue, and Providence at length interposing 
to punish the guilty. 

The character of the Baron de Lerac is 
a compound of wickedness and profound 
hypocrisy ; he has murdered his own sister, 
and condemned to death his brother-in-law 
Dolzan, in order to possess himself of their 
fortune. But Dolzan succeeds in evading 
the execution of his sentence, and rescues 
from the hands of his barbarous persecutor, 
his only son, Charles, whom he places un- 
der the care of an honest Savoyard named 
Christophe. 

For the space of eighteen years the Baron 
remains in undisturbed possession of the 
property of his victims ; yet the existence 
of his nephew is a continual source of un- 
easiness tohim. Aided by a vile accom- 
plice, named Robert, he endeavours to dis- 
cover the retreat of the young man, with 
the intention of poisoning him; but Dol- 
zan, in disguise, mysteriously watches over 
the safety of his son. 

The good Savoyard, Christophe, and his 
adopted son, are under the necessity of 
visiting the Castle of Lerac; here Charles 
is surrounded by danger. He falls in love 
with Amelia, the daughter of the Baron. 
This leads to his discovery. The Baron 
and his accomplice lay a plan for plunging 
him into a torrent, but Dolzan, accom- 
panied by the faithful Christophe, once 
more saves him from the hands of his 
murderers. 

Being frustrated in this attempt, the 
Baron and his accomplice lay another scheme 
for the execution of their purpose. They 
prepare an explosion of gunpowder; but 
at the very moment when Charles is about to 
become a sacrifice to their villany, adreadful 
avalanche overwhelms them. Dolzan, of 
course, does not make Amelia responsible 
for her father’s crimes. He adopts Ges and 
she is united to her lover. 


‘ 








—=—=—_——L—LLL—LKL 
~ THEATRE ROYAL DE L’ OPERA COMIQUE. 


First representation of Une Nuit au Cha- 
teau, a Comic Opera, in one act. 

When M. Chateaubriand published his 

‘ille du Désert, he declared in the preface 
that he had borrowed only from two books, 
namely, the Bible and Homer. An inere- 
dulous critic, however, asked whether the 
author of Atala had not by chance read 
Paul and Virginia. The author of the new 
Opera took special care to announce in all 
the newspapers, that none of his ideas are 
taken from the Journée aux Aventures, 
bat he forgot to add that he is indebted for 
his plot to two or three little pieces pro- 
duced at the minor theatres ; for instance, 
La Mari d’? Emprunt, Le Mari supposé 
Angola, &c. The reader may judge for 
himself. 

The Count de Senanges, in obedience to 
the last instructions of his mother, avails 
himself of a short residence on one of his 
estates, to bestow a marriage portion on 
Colette, (the daughter of Mathurine, one 
of his tenants,) who has just been united 
to Jerome, a young peasant, residing in the 
neighbourhood. On the eve of his return to 
Paris, the Count invites Mathurine, Colette, 
and Jerome, to the Castle, but the latter hap- 
pens to be from home. Mathurine, who will 
on no account be disappointed of receiving 
the portion, determines to find a substitute 
for her son-in-law, and, that she may not 
go out of the family to seek one, she fixes 
on Alain, the bride's cousin. The trio ar- 
rives at the Castle, and the Count, who is 
far from suspecting the imposition, detains 
them to supper; and, on account of their 
distance from home, insists on their sleep-. 
ing that night at the Castle. 

Meanwhile a fourth visitor arrives, to de- 
range the whole plot; this is no other than 
Jereme, who, having returned home some- 
what earlier than he was expected, sets out 
in the hope of overtaking his wife and mo- 
ther-in-law. What is to be done with a 
husband presenting himself thus mal a pro- 
pos? He cannot appear in his own cha- 
racter without disclosing the stratagem ; he 
must, therefore, personate his cousin.— 
After a vast deal of persuasion, he at length 
consents to assume the character of Alain 
for a little time. The Count receives him 
kindly, and, for want of room in the Castle, 
orders a bed to be prepared for him in the 
pavilion at the further end of the park. — 

The distress of poor Jerome may easily 
beimagined; but Colette eases his appre- 
hensions by promising to meet him again 
in the hall. Here a'‘new misfortune arises. 
Their conversation is overheard by the 
Count’s valet-de-chambre, who immediately 
communicates it to his master, and the 
latter, far from supposing that it is merely 
a matrimonial rendezvous, determines to 

unish the supposed infidelity of Colette. 
Hie takes means to prevent Jerome from 
quitting the pavilion, and comes to keep 
his appointment for him in the hall. Luckily, 
the ane who watches over the fate of hus- 
bands, protects Jerome, who, in spite of 
the watch-dogs stationed to prevent him 
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from passing through the park, arrives just 
as the Count is engaged. ¢éte & téte with 
Colette. He immediately throws off his as- 
sumed character, and his rage discovers the 
whole trick. The Count, however, good- 
naturedly pardons the stratagem, and pre- 
sents Colette with the portion which her 
husband was on the point of paying too 
dearly for. 

Our readers will remember the scion of 
this family, which was produced at Covent 
Garden last season, under the title of Hus- 
bands and Wives (see Literary Gazette 
of Dec. 13:) the likeness is very strong. 





VARIETIES. 


(From Fearon’s Sketches—see our Review.) 

When Joseph Buonaparte arrived at New 
York, it is there currently told, of the 
American porter who was removing his 
baggage, that finding one chest, heavy, and 
seeing his ea-majesty standing idle on the 
wharf, he called to him, ‘‘ Come, Boney, 
lend a hand.” 


At the theatre at Pittsburgh, last year, 
Mr. Fearon witnessed the play of Hamlet, 
Horatio by a son of the celebrated Lewis— 
“he was dead drunk, and extremely dirty.” 
The Washington critics (he says) thought 
Incledon ‘‘ too vulgar, and also an indifferent 
singer.” 


Poor Pappres !—On St. Patrick’s day, in 
America, the children carry about a stuffed 
figure called ‘* Poor Paddy,” begging to 
‘“‘remember poor Paddy,” similar to the 
Guy Faux in England, on the 5th of No- 
vember. This offensive practice is pro- 
hibited in New York, where it led to se- 
rious riots, but is still continued in Phila- 
delphia and Washington! ! 


Verse of a modest American naval song 
in high repute. 
Yankee sailors have a knack, 
Haul away! Yeo ho, boys ! 
Pulling down a British Jack, 
*Gainst any odds you know, boys. 
Come three to one right sure am I, 
If we can’t heat them, still we'll try, 
To make Columbia's colours FLY, 
Haul away! yeo ho, boys. 
We are sure the song-maker did not intend 
the equivoque in the penultimate line: yet 
this flying was precisely what took place 
Whenever those under the colours fancied 
they were in the presence of a superior 
force. 


Hoty Lorrery.—At Natchez lotteries 
are as prevalent as in the Eastern States ; 
there was one carrying on for building a 
Presbyterian church. The ‘‘ Scheme ” 
was preceded by a long address upon the 
advantages of religion, and the necessity 
of all citizens supporting Christianity, by 

urchasing tickets in this holy Lottery!! 
f our Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
known of such an expedient when the New 
Church Bill was agitated, who can tell what 
might have been done here in England ? 








Caritats AND Puncruation.—A Cor- 
respondent accuses us of making a blunder 
in the annexed note, which was added to 
our critique on Drury Lane, last Saturday : 

«« After all we find that only four new 
performers are enlisted within the week— 
viz. Mr. Cowell, a gentleman (much 
wanted,) Mr. Yarnold, and (this day) Mr. 
C. Fisher.” 

Our aceuser says there are only three 
debutants, viz. 1. Mr. Cowell, a gentleman 
(much wanted,) 2. Mr. Yarnold, and 3. 
Mr. C. Fisher. Now the error is in sup- 
posing us to state, either that Mr. Cowell 
was a gentleman, or much wanted,—though 
he may be both. Our list was, 1. Mr. 
Cowell; 2. A Gentleman (much wanted ;) 
3. Mr. Yarnold; and 4. Mr. C. Fisher. 


In the year 1755, the following inscrip- 
tion was actually over a Watchmaker’s door 
in Nottingham :— 

‘* Here are sold all sorts of Trochiliz, 
Horadixos ; some circumgyral by internal 
elators, some by external appended pon- 
dera; some linguacular, and some taci- 
turnal; by the maker, Jos. Kirke, from 
Skegby.” 

Cross readings were once a very fashion- 
able and prolific source of joke :—The fol- 
lowing only depend on omitting some of 
the stops, inan advertisement of new music 
—composed for Miss Stephens One silent 
eve price ls. 67.; Come peace of mind 
price 2s.; and Fly fly ye loitering hours 
price ls. 6d.!! 

Couns THE Poet.—At Chichester, tra- 
dition has preserved some striking and 
affecting occurrences of his last days. He 
would haunt the aisles and cloisters of the 
cathedral, roving nights and days tozether, 
loving their 

* Dim, religious light—” 
and, when the choristers chanted their 
anthem, the listening and bewildered Poet, 
carried out of himself by the solemn strains 
and his own too susceptible imagination, 
moaned and shrieked, and awoke a sadness 
and terror most affecting in so solemn a 
place: their friend, their kinsman, and 
their poet, was before them, an awful image 
of human misery and ruined genius ! 
Calumities of Authors. 


When Edward II. was confined at Berk- 
ley Castle, the Bishop of Hereford, in con- 
junction with the Queen and Mortimer, 
who knew that his keepers would not ven- 
ture, without some authority, to proceed to 
the extremities they wished, sent them the 
following ambigious order: ‘* Edirardum 
occidere nolite temere Lonum est,” which 
may be either construed ‘‘ Fear not to kill 
Edward, it is a good thing,” or, ‘‘ Do not 
kill Edward, it is good to fear it,” aceord- 
ing to the placing of the comma. Gurney 
and Maltravers translated it as was de- 
signed, and the murder of the unfortunate 
monarch ensued. 

Carirat PuntsuMments.—A person talk- 
ing to Fenelon upon the subject of the 
criminal laws of Franee, and approving of 
the many executions that had taken place 





under them, in opposition to the arguments 
of the Archbishop, said, ‘‘ I maintain that 
such persons are unfit to live.” ‘ But, my 
friend,’ said Fenelon, ‘ you do not reflect 
that they are still more unfit to die.’ 

A rather poor dluette, called the Vin- 
tages of Champagne, brought out ten days 
azo at the Paris Theatre des Varietés, was 
saved from condemnation by the following 
verse—a strong proof how desirous the 
French are of getting rid of their allied 
Visitants : 

** Mes bons amis, cette année, 

Tout le vin que nous ferons, 
Esperons (dis) 
Que c’est nous gui le boirons.’’ 

** My good friends, let us hope that all 
the wine we make this year te shall drink.” 

M. Jomard, who made the attack on M. 
Belzoni’s letter to M. Visconti (See our 
Nos. 70, 71, and 89) has been elected a 
Member of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres in the room of M. Visconti. 
He is one of the authors of the Description 
of Egypt, and therefore a party concerned 
against M. Belzoni. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR OCTOBER 1818 

Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, reviewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy.— 
A. W. Schlegel’s Observations on the Pro- 
vengal Literature and Language, by M. Ray- 
nouard.—Mickle: The sacred edict, trans- 
lated from the Chinese, by M. Abel-Remu- 
sat.—Magendi’s Elements of Physiology, 
(2d article) by M. Dulong.—Julii Va'erii 
de rebus gestis Alexandri libri III., by M. 
Letronne.—Lemontey. Essay on the mo- 
narchical establishment of Louis XIV. 
and supplement to the Memoirs of Dan- 
geau, by M. Daunou. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
OcrTosBer. 


Thursday, 15 Thermometer from 50 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 15. 
Wind SE. '.—Cloudy and very close, with a 
little rain in the morning. 
Friday, 146—Thermometer from 50 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 22. 
Wind SE. and SW. £.—Clondy. 
Saturday, 17 —Thermometer from 51 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, 22. 
Wind NE. and NW. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Sunday, 186—Thermometer from 41 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 33, 13. 
Wind SbE. and S, 3.—Cloucy till the evening, 
when it became clear. 
Monday, 19—Thermometer from 44 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 15. 
Wind NE. and NW, 4.—Cloudy. 
Tiesay, 20—Thermowmeter from 49 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 35. 
Wind EbN. EbS. and NW. 0.—Morning and 
evening cloudy, the rest of the day clear. 
I¥ ednesday, 21—Thermometer from 35 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 38 to 30, 30. 
Wind EbN. and E. 0.—Morning clear, the rest 
of the day cloudy. 


Edmonton, Middlesex, JOHN ADAMS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tn the Press, and shortly will be published, 
THE DREAM of YOUTH. A Poem. 
Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand. 








In a few Days will be published, svo. Izs. 
SECOND EDITION, 
LIVES of HAYDN and MOZART. 
Printed for John Murray, Aibemarle Street. 





Hakewill’s Views in Italy. 

The Second Number of 
HAKEWILL’S VIEWS in ITALY, illustrative 
of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. engraved by Landseer, 
Geo. Cooke, &c. will be published on the Second of 
November. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemar'e Street, London. 
No. III. will be published on the First of December. 


North Pole, 
On the 2d of November will be published, in 1 vol. svo. 
with a Map, 12s. 

HISTORY of VOYAGES into the POLAR RE- 
GIONS; undertaken chiefly for the purpose of disco- 
vering a North-East, North-West, or Polar Passage be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ; from the earliest periods 
of Scandinavian Navigation, to the departure of the re- 
cent Expeditions under the Orders of Captains Ross and 
Buehan. By JOHN BARROW, F.R.S. 

I'tinted for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





New French Grammar. 
This Day was published, in One thick Volume, 12mo. 
price 5s. bound, 
A NEW THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with nume- 
rous instructive Exercises. By C. GROS, Author and 
Editor of many valuable School Books. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, (late Law and 
Whittaker,) 13, Ave Maria-lane; and Boosey and Sons, 
Old Broad-street. 

A KEY to the Exercises in the above Grammar will 
shortly be published. 





This Day was published, in One thick Volume, 12mo. 
price 6s. boards. 

A GRAMMAR of RHETORIC and POLITE 
LITERATURE; comprehending the Principles of Lan- 
guage and Style; the Elements of Taste and Criticism ; 
with Rules for the Study of Composition and Eloq 
Iltustrated by appropriate Examples, selected chiefly 
from the British Classics for the Use of Schools and pri- 
vate Teachers. By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, Author 
of a Treatise on the Construction of Maps, and Editor of 
a new and improved Edition of Adams’s Useful Know- 
ledge, &c. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker (late Law and 
Whittaker,) 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 


*€ We think the mode of communicating instruction 








Miss A.M. Porter's New Novel. 
On Thursday, the 5th of November, will be published, 
in 3 Vols. 12m0, 
THE FAST OF ST. MAGDALEN, A Nove. 
By Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Knight of St. John. 3d Edition. 
3 Vols. 1/. is. boards. 
“BR, Recluse of Norway. 4 vols. 1d. 4s. 
3. Hungarian Brothers. 32 Edit. 3 vols. 
16s. Gd. 
4. Don Sebastian. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 


Sketches of America. 

This Day is published, in 8vo. price tus. 6d. boards, 
A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY of Five Thou- 
sand Miles through the EASTERN and WESTERN 
STATES of AMERICA, contained in EIGHT RE- 
TORTS, addressed to the Thirty-nine English Tamilies, 
hy whom the Author was deputed, in June 1817, to ascer- 
tain whether any, and what Fart of the United States 
would be suitable for their Residence. With Remarks on 
Mr. BIRKBECK’S “ NOTES” and “ LETTERS.” 

Ry HENRY BRADSHAW FEARON. 

Frinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

London, 








On Thursday, Cctober 1, was published, 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. XVIII. for September isis. 

Contents :—Observations or Madame de Stael’s Post- 
humous Works—Some Remarks on the Use of the I're- 
ternatural in Works of Fiction—Selections from Athe- 
neus—David Hume charged by Mr. Coleridge with Pla- 
giarism from Aquinas—Remarks on Mr. Macvey Na- 
pier's Fssay on the Scope and Influence of Lord Bacon’s 
Whitings—The Minstrel of Bruges—History of the Ber- 
nacle and Macreuse—Christian Wolf, a True Story. 
vem the German—Letterto the Rev. Professor Laugner, 
oecasioned by his Writings in the Koningsberg Review. 
(iy the Baron Von Lauerwinkel)—Summary View of 
the Statistics and existing Commerce of the Principal 
Shores of the Pacific Ocean—On the Influence of the 
Lave of Fame on Genius—Story of an Apparition—Of a 
National Character in Literature—Kematks, by the Edi- 
tor of the History of Renfrewshire, on the Letter from 
Mr. J. R. to Sir Henry Steuart, of Allanton, Bart.— 
:State of Parties, and the Edinburgh Review—Literary 
sand Scientific Intelligence—Monthly Register, &c. &e. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; 
and William Blackwood, 17, Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 





in Mr. Jami *s Grammar of Rhetoric, is calculated to 
illustrate the faults and beauties of composition, and to 
sharpen the judgment of the Pupil in his study of our 
Native Tongue.”—Antijacobin Rev. Sept. 1818. 


London Catalogue, 1818. 
Sv, 8s. half-bound, 


The MODERN LONDON CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers. Con- 
taining the Books published in London, and those altered 
in Size or Price, since the Year 1800 to October 1818. 
Printed for W. Bent, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom may be had. 

The London Catalogue of Books, 1814, 
with their Sizes and Prices; including Publications of 
upward of 70 Years preceding. Post 4to. 12s. in sheets, 
or half-bound and lettered, 16s. in Calf, and 18s. in 
Russia. 








‘aton on Asti:ma, 
A POPULAR TREATISE on the PREVEN- 
TION and CURE of the different STAGES of ASTHMA 
and WINTER COUGH ; with New and successful In- 
structions for the Prevention and Treatment of Asthma- 
tic Fits. Fourth Edition. Price 3s. 
By M. T. CATON, Surgeon, 
10, Stanhope-street, Newcastle-street, Strand; 
and late of the United Hospitals of St. Thomas’ and Guy’s. 


A Treatise on Indigestion ; being an In- 
quiry into the Diseases arising and connected with the 
functions of the Stomach ; with Remarks on the Liver, 
and its influence on the Gastric System. To which arc 
prefixed, some general Observations on Scrofulous and 
Cutaneous Diseases. Frice 3s. 

Piinted for Sherwood and Co. 20, Paternoster Row ; 
W. Neely, 75, Lombard Street; C. Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall. 





This Day was publislied, in | vol, embellished with seve- 
ral Wood Cuts from designs by Thurston, price 5s. 6d. 
boards, 

WOMAN ; a Form. By EATON STANNARD 

BARRETT, Esq. Author of “ The Heroine.” 
Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee ; 
Love her, and she shall keep thee ; 

Exalt her, and she shall promote thee. 

“ Mr. Barrett has evinced both talent and genius in 
his little Poem, and sustained a flight far above the com- 
mon level. Some passages of it, and those not a few, are 
of the first order of the pathetic and descriptive.” 

Quarterly Review, September. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
RS a me a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day was published, the 4th Edition, in 2 vols. syo, 


Price 24s. 

FRANCE. By LADY MORGAN. 
Author of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl, O*Donnel,’ &c. 
Chaque jour de ma Vie, est un feuille dans mon Livre, 

Thomas. 

The Journal de Paris makes the following remarks on 
this spirited and amusing Work :— 

Lady Morgan has been run after, entertained, and al- 
most worshipped, in all our fashionable circles. She has 
studied us fram head to foot, from the court to the vil- 
lage, from the boudoir to the kitchen. 

Peasants, Noblemen, Duchesses, Citizens’ Wives, 
Priests, Soldiers, Royalists, Ultras, Constitutionalists, 
both of the year 1789 and 1816, Children of the Revolu- 
tion, Eulogizers of former times, Authors, Players, Pain- 
ters, Musicians, Poets, Dancers, Gormandizers, Mendi- 
cants, Promenaders, Parasites, Valets de Chambre, 
Footmen, Nurses, Frequenters of the Theatres, Auditors 
of the Institute; no individual has escaped the notice of 
Lady Morgan. She has seen, observed, analyzed, and 
described every thing, men and things, speeches and 
characters. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
November 1, price Qs. being the 4th Number of a New 
Volume, will contain an interesting Memoir of Walter 
Scott, Esq. (accompanied by a fine Portrait)—Lord By- 
ron’s Residence in the Island of Mytelene—Curious His- 
torical Account of Aix-la-Chapelle, with Anecdotes of 
Charlemagne—Interesting Notices and Anecdotes of Rob 
Roy M‘Gregor, never before published—Z. on the Cock. 
ney School of Prose Writers, No. 2—Original Letter from 
David Hume to John Home—Nugz Literatiz, No.3—On 
the peculiarjcustom of licensing the Minstrels of Cheshire, 
with a Portrait of Sir Piers Dutton, on whom Henry 
VIII. confirmed the advowry—On Literary | mitations— 
Anecdotes of eminent Persons, No. 2—Thoughts on Pub. 
lic Education—Mr. King, on National claims at Anti- 
quity— Hints for English Travellers— Account of a Roman 
Hypocaust, w h an Engraving—Notices illustrative of 
Cambrian History and Antiquiti:s, No. 2—Progress of 
the Arctic Expedition—Important new Inventions and 
Discoveries—Letter from Wm. Carey, Esq. to the Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Fine Arts at Paris, with the reply 
of M. Quatremere de Quincy—View of the Basso Relievo 
of the New Custom House—Review of New Publications, 
with interesting Extracts—Criticisms on the Drama, New 
Music, &c.—Literary and Philosophical Varieties—Digest 
of Political Events—Reports, Literary, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Medical, and Chemical — Interesting Occur- 
rences, Prometions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, abroad 
and at home, with Biographical particulars of Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Mr. Bindley, &c. &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street ; and sold 
by every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsman, through- 
out the Kingdom. 








FB*iscetiancous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptaral Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 





Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 








dd d to the Editor, Also supplied by all Book 
sellers, Newsmen and Stationers, in Town er Country 
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